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WESTERN EUROPEAN UNION: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR CANADA AND NATO 


Lester B. Pearson* 


the London and Paris Conference is made clear when we 

try to imagine what the international situation might now 
be like without them. Last August, the fate of the European 
Defence Community was sealed by the adverse vote in the 
French National Assembly. The collapse of that project, which 
had been an integral part of our military and political planning 
for over two years, created a widespread feeling of doubt and 
despair. The solidarity of the Western Powers was shaken and 
unity of purpose gave way temporarily to discord and even 
recrimination. Indeed, it was thought by some that the whole 
basis of our Atlantic alliance had been undermined. Worst of 
all, perhaps, the idealism which had supported the European 
Defence Community as a step in the direction of a truly united 
Europe, was in danger of giving way to disillusion. In Western 
Germany in particular there was a danger that such disillusion 
would give extremist elements an opportunity to make mischief. 

The bleakness of this outlook was considerably increased by 
the fact that the Western Powers had pinned their hopes on 
the European Defence Community and had not worked out any 
alternative solution. It was feared that to do so, even in secret, 
would weaken confidence in the existing EDC project and so 
decrease its chances of acceptance. Often in the course of his- 
tory the roots of important international developments are found 
in quiet preparations that go on unnoticed, long before those 
developments make their public appearance. The surprising 
fact in this case, however, is that the complex preparations 
which culminated in the London and Paris agreements did not 
begin until the EDC Treaty had actually been rejected, only 
seven weeks before the Nine Powers met in London. 

If this Conference had failed, if it had proved impossible to 
reconcile the various national positions so strongly held, not only 
the cause of Franco-German reconciliation, but also the objec- 
tives of closer European unity and continued transatlantic co- 


T tte significance of the agreements recently concluded at 
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operation, would have received a serious set-back. For the three 
objectives were interdependent. Without Franco-German recon- 
ciliation, there could be no further development toward European 
unity. Conversely, a developing European unity, and in par- 
ticular the participation of the United Kingdom in it, was the 
essential framework for that reconciliation. Moreover, if there 
had been no progress in this direction, it would have become 
increasingly difficult for us in North America to continue to 
associate ourselves actively with the defence of Europe. It is 
equally true that, without a steady strengthening of the Atlantic 
community within the framework of NATO, there would be 
neither the military strength nor the political unity required 
for further progress in Europe. 

With these considerations in mind, the Nine Powers that 
gathered in London on September 28, 1954, approached their 
task in a spirit which refused to contemplate failure of the Con- 
ference. In that spirit they were able, in five short days, to 
reach agreement in principle on a set of arrangements designed 
to associate a sovereign Germany with the West and to obtain a 
German defence contribution with adequate safeguards. Given 
the vital importance of the issues to the countries represented, 
the inevitable conflict of national interests, and the refusal of 
the Soviet Union to participate in any acceptable form of Euro- 
pean co-operation, it is difficult to see how any better solution 
could have been found. It is a solution, moreover, which is 
based on the political and military realities of today and has a 
firm foundation of mutual confidence and non-discrimination. 

Perhaps the most outstanding contributions to the success 
of the London Conference were made by the United Kingdom, 
France, and the German Federal Republic. The careful ground- 
work laid by Sir Anthony Eden in his discussions in the capitals 
of Western Europe before the Conference, and his skilful chair- 
manship during the Conference itself, deserve high praise. And 
the United Kingdom pledge to maintain troops on the European 
Continent provided the symbol of enduring United Kingdom par- 
ticipation without which success could hardly have been achieved. 
French agreement to German membership in NATO was another 
indispensable element of the settlement. And the German 
Federal Republic’s self-denying ordinance with respect to the 
manufacture of atomic, biological and chemical weapons and cer- 
tain other heavy armaments, made agreement possible on one of 
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the thorniest questions facing the Conference, the control of 
armament production. 

The settlement reached in principle at the London Confer- 
ence was directly or indirectly of concern to all the NATO 
Powers and therefore was submitted to the North Atlantic 
Council, at a Ministerial Meeting which began in Paris on Octo- 
ber 22. It was preceded by meetings of the Four Powers, to 
deal with questions connected with the termination of the occu- 
pation regime in Germany, and of the Nine Powers, to deal with 
the other questions arising out of the London Conference which 
did not require NATO approval. Between the London and the 
Paris Conferences there was a busy fortnight of preparations by 
expert groups which worked out in detail the protocols and resol- 
utions needed to put the general settlement reached in London 
into the final form for submission to governments. 

The agreements concluded in Paris fall into three main 
groups: first, the measures with which NATO was directly con- 
cerned and which were approved by the North Atlantic Council; 
second, a group of Seven-Power agreements setting out the re- 
vised form in which the Brussels Treaty Organization would 
function as the Western European Union (WEU); and third, 
a group of Four-Power agreements concerning the termination 
of the occupation regime in the German Federal Republic. 

First, as to the Fourteen Power agreements. The first was 
a protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty providing for the acces- 
sion of the German Federal Republic. The NATO members 
then approved a resolution which bound all member governments 
to place under NATO direction all their forces stationed in the 
area of allied Command Europe, with the exception of those 
required for the defence of overseas territories and certain othér 
limited purposes. This resolution also gave NATO increased 
authority to inspect the levels and effectiveness of the forces 
under the Supreme Allied Commander in Europe as well as to 
ensure that these forces would not. be used except with the ap- 
proval of the appropriate NATO authorities. At the same time 
the other eleven NATO members associated themselves with the 
Declaration on Germany made by the Three Powers in London 
on October 3. This Declaration reaffirmed existing policy re- 
garding Berlin, as well as support for the objective of peaceful 
reunification and a peace settlement for Germany, and stated 
that the Three Powers would regard as a threat to their own 
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peace and safety any recourse to force by any member of the 
Atlantic alliance. 

The Seven-Power agreements, which took the form of proto- 
cols to the Brussels Treaty, provided for the membership of the 
German Federal Republic and Italy in the new Western Euro- 
pean Union, set maximum levels for the forces on the Continent 
of the Brussels Treaty Powers, and established within WEU an 
agency for the control of armaments produced by its members 
on the European Continent. Under the new arrangements a 
Permanent Council of WEU is to be established in London and 
is to make an annual report to an assembly, consisting of the 
representatives of the Brussels Treaty Powers who are on the 
Council of Furope Consultative Assembly. The land and air 
forces which the members of WEU will place under the Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe are limited, in the case of the 
signatories of the EDC Treaty, to the levels which had been 
laid down for the EDC (as far as the German Federal Republic 
is concerned, these are twelve divisions and 1350 aircraft), and 
in the case of the United Kingdom, to four divisions and the 
Second Tactical Air Force. As regards naval forces, the Ger- 
man Federal Republic will be limited to the vessels necessary 
for the defence missions assigned to it by NATO, and the naval 
contribution of the other members of WEU to NATO commands 
will be determined each year in the course of the NATO Annual 
Review. 

The agency for the control of armaments will have its seat 
in Paris and will work closely with those sections of the NATO 
Secretariat dealing with defence production. It will be respon- 
sible for ensuring that the German Federal Republic is not pro- 
ducing weapons in contravention of its self-denying ordinance, 
and for controlling the level of stocks of major armaments held 
by members of WEU on the continent of Europe. The agency 
will effect this control through the scrutiny of statistical and 
budgetary information supplied both by NATO and by members 
of WEU, through NATO inspections of equipment held by the 
forces under the Supreme Allied Commander in Europe, and by 
actually undertaking inspection of national production plants 
and depots on the European Continent. 

Finally, there was also signed in Paris by the Four Powers 
a protocol and accompanying documents providing for the termi- 
nation of the occupation regime and the restoration of full 
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sovereignty to the Federal Republic; as well as a convention, 
open to accession by the other NATO Powers, which provides 
for the continued stationing of NATO forces in the Federal 
Republic after its entry into NATO. 

The Four-Power protocol on the termination of the occupa- 
tion regime can come into force as soon as ratified by its signa- 
tories and independently of the ratification of the other Paris 
agreements. However, the remaining agreements are all inter- 
dependent. None of them will come into force until all have 
been ratified by the governments concerned. The Four-Power 
protocol makes provision for any interim period between the 
termination of the occupation regime in Western Germany and 
the entry into force of the arrangements accompanying German 
admission to NATO. During this period the three Occupying 
Powers will retain their rights with respect to German de- 
militarization and disarmament, but will exercise them through 
a Four-Power commission which will include the Germans. 

Also part of the same general settlement in fact, although 
not formally on the agenda of any of the London or Paris meet- 
ings, was a Franco-German agreement on the Saar which was 
finally concluded only a few hours before the Brussels Treaty 
and North Atlantic Treaty protocols were signed. This agree- 
ment included provisions for dealing with the Saar within the 
general framework of WEU, and these provisions must therefore 
be approved by the other members of WEU before they can 
come into force. 

It was my privilege to represent Canada at the Nine-Power 
Conferences in London and Paris and at the NATO Ministerial 
Meeting in Paris, and I signed the NATO protocol on German 
membership at the Palais de Chaillot on October 23. Canadian 
officials also participated in the preparations preceding the Paris 
meetings. Our general interest in these negotiations arose, of 
course, from our membership in NATO and our stake in the 
collective defence arrangements of the West. 

NATO is one of the foundation stones of Canadian foreign 
policy and we felt that any solution to the German problem must 
involve measures which would be of concern to NATO as a whole. 
We also had a particular interest as a country maintaining size- 
able forces in Germany for the common defence of the North 
Atlantic community. We have a brigade group in the British 
Zone and two wings of jet fighters in the French Zone, in ad- 
dition to the two wings stationed in France. 
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In view of these interests, the Canadian Delegation had two 
main preoccupations at these conferences. In the first place, we 
sought to ensure that NATO was maintained and strengthened 
as the chief organ of Western collective defence, and that the 
new WEU should not replace or duplicate NATO but should 
work as closely as possible with it. And in the second place, 
we wished the Atlantic community to continue to be the princi- 
pal framework for co-operation in all fields and we urged that 
progress toward closer European unity be made within this 
general framework. We also made efforts to see that the in- 
terests of the other NATO countries not represented at the 
Nine-Power Conferences were not overlooked and that adequate 
provision was made for consideration by NATO of the conclu- 
sions of these conferences. 

In the main I think we were successful. According to the 
terms of the Paris agreements, WEU will not attempt to dupli- 
cate the military structure of NATO. The year-by-year deter- 
mination of force goals for all NATO countries will continue to 
be a function of the NATO Annual Review of member countries’ 
defence programmes, and the maximum force levels which have 
been set by the Brussels Treaty Powers will not be reviewed 
and need not interfere with the NATO Annual Review unless 
there is a conflict between them and the force goals proposed by 
NATO. In that case a change in the Brussels Treaty maximum 
levels would require approval by all the members of WEU. The 
inspections to check on these levels, and on the arms and equip- 
ment held by these forces, are to be the responsibility of the 
NATO Supreme Commander. Moreover, the levels of arma- 
ments to be permitted by WEU under its armament control 
scheme will be based on the requirements for the forces approved 
by NATO. 

There are, of course, a number of questions regarding the 
relationship between NATO and WEU which were not settled in 
the Paris agreements, and which will have to be worked out in 
practice. However, it is the intention of these agreements and, 
I am sure, the determination of the members of WEU them- 
selves, that there should be the maximum of co-operation and 
the minimum of duplication between the two organizations. 
It may be noted, for example, that the Final Act of the London 
Conference spoke of “European integration within the frame- 
work of a developing Atlantic community dedicated to peace and 
freedom.” 
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It is also a matter for satisfaction that NATO itself will be 
reinforced, with the admission of Germany, by measures de- 
signed to strengthen the control of the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in Europe over his forces. I would hope that we could 
at the same time make further progress in developing habits 
and procedures of political consultation in the North Atlantic 
Council on matters of common concern so that our gain in mili- 
tary strength will be accompanied by an increase in political 
solidarity. Important steps have already been taken in this 
direction during the past year or so, but the prospect of a pro- 
longed period of East-West tension underlines the necessity of 
making greater efforts in this field. 

The spirit of amity and understanding which was evidenced 
at the London and Paris conferences encourages us to believe 
that these agreements represent both a new advance in the de- 
velopment of the Atlantic community and a strengthening of 
the forces of freedom and peace. As such they have received 
a warm and widespread welcome in Canada. They have brought 
to an end months of uncertainty and have charted a practical 
course for further progress toward closer unity in Europe and 
closer co-operation within the Atlantic community. A basis has 
been found for reconciliation and enduring co-operation with a 
country against which we have had to fight in two world wars. 
France, the German Federal Republic and the United Kingdom 
are now inextricably bound together on a basis of common in- 
terests and for the benefit of Europe as a whole. I am also 
confident that these agreements will further foster those bonds 
between the new Europe and North America without which our 
common heritage could not be successfully defended. 

It may be asked why we should assume that Germany will 
accept the limitations of these agreements any more sincerely 
than she accepted agreements in the twenties. What guarantees 
have we of a better result now? It is a good question. An 
answer can be found by pointing to the difference in the German 
situation now from that of thirty years ago. Germany is now 
coming—of her own free will—into a system of collective de- 
fence and collective action which she cannot dominate (the 
United States, the United Kingdom and France will also be 
there) but with whose members she can co-operate as an equal. 
She is not being discriminated against, but she is accepting 
responsibilities for co-operative action which are themselves 
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limiting. Her armed forces, for instance, will be only part of 
larger forces, and will be so integrated with those larger forces, 
that they could not effectively operate alone. There was nothing 
like that after the first World War. Of course, Germany can 
always break away and denounce these arrangements. She can 
go off on her own. But she will be able to do that in any event 
and she will be far more likely to do it if she is not soon in- 
cluded in our present collective arrangements for defence and 
political co-operation. There is, I admit, a risk in the steps we 
have taken, but the greatest risk of all would be to do nothing; 
to let things drift. 

Finally, the world situation in the 1950’s is very different 
from that of the twenties. The atom bomb and the aggressive 
policy of international communist imperialism have seen to that. 
I would ask those who complain of the risk to submit a better 
plan than that which we agreed on at London and Paris. 

There has been, of course, opposition to the solutions reached 
in London and Paris. Apart from that of the Communists, 
which is directed and determined solely by the Soviet Govern- 
ment in Moscow for their own purposes, this opposition rests 
largely on fears derived from the fact that German sovereignty, 
which must include the right to rearm, is being restored. 
Opponents of the agreements, however, have not been able to 
produce to my knowledge any practicable alternative which would 
not require the close and friendly co-operation of Soviet Russia 
for its successful implementation. The whole history of the 
post-war years, and particularly the Berlin Conference of less 
than a year ago, shows conclusively that no such co-operation 
has been possible on any terms that the West could possibly 
accept. It is Soviet Russia, which is now frantically trying to 
destroy them, that has made the recent agreements inevitable 
and essential. 

It is not surprising that there were doubts and hesitations 
and much soul-searching in Paris before the necessary decisions 
were taken. The Assembly, however, with what I believe to be 
a wise and realistic understanding of the situation, finally chose 
to follow the course which is not only best in the interests of 
France, but which is also required if the Atlantic coalition is to 
be maintained. It would indeed have been a sad day if some 
other course had been followed, through fear of the consequences 
of a restoration of German sovereignty, which necessarily in- 
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cludes the right—and the obligation—of Germany to share in 
her own defence. Without close and friendly co-operation be- 
tween France and Germany, the strengthening of peace, which 
I believe these agreements will foster, would be difficult if not 
impossible. 

For Canada the only important new commitment involved in 
this plan is the extension of our NATO obligations to include 
defence of the territory of the German Federal Republic. On 
the entry of the Federal Republic into NATO we shall be obliged, 
under Articles 5 and 6 of the North Atlantic Treaty, to consider 
an attack against the Federal Republic as an attack against 
Canada. This extension of our commitments is, however, one 
more of theory than of fact. In practice, Western Germany is 
already included in NATO defence plans because, under the 
existing terms of Article 6, an armed attack on the occupation 
forces of the three Western Powers in Germany would bring 
Article 5 of the Treaty into effect. It is for this reason that 
there are Canadian forces in Western Germany, and the admis- 
sion to NATO of the Federal Republic does not itself affect the 
disposition of these forces. 

We are also giving the Supreme Allied Commander in Europe 
greater authority over the forces under his command, including 
the Canadian forces. He will have increased powers to organize 
and distribute the logistic support required by these forces and 
to call for reports and make field inspections regarding the level 
and effectiveness not only of the forces but also of their arma- 
ments, equipment and supplies. Moreover, we have agreed not 
to use or deploy our troops within Europe in peacetime without 
the consent of the Supreme Commander, subject to political 
guidance furnished by the North Atlantic Council. We have 
also agreed to the principle of the maximum degree of integ- 
ration of the NATO forces consistent with military efficiency. 
Tie objective, to which we subscribe, is to strengthen the NATO 
military structure and to tighten the political control over the 
NATO forces. However, none of these measures is likely to 
make any difference to Canada in practice. Our forces, and their 
logistic arrangements, are already highly integrated with the 
other NATO forces with which they serve in Europe, and it is 
very unlikely that we would ever have contemplated using these 
forces without consulting NATO. 

I outlined in a statement to the Nine-Power Conference in 
London our general policy and approach toward the arrange- 
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ments that were then contemplated for obtaining a German de- 
fence contribution. In this statement I emphasized that sup- 
port for NATO remained the focal point of Canada’s participa- 
tion in Western collective defence, and a foundation of our foreign 
policy. To date our participation had included land and air 
forces stationed on the Continent of Europe and, as far as I 
could anticipate, that would continue to be the case. I welcomed 
the reshaping of the Brussels Treaty Organization as a practi- 
cal alternative to the European Defence Community for achiev- 
ing the association of Germany with the West and for promot- 
ing European unity. I expressed Canada’s appreciation for the 
parts played by the United Kingdom and the United States in 
making possible these arrangements, and I expressed my belief 
that the United Kingdom pledge to maintain forces on the 
Continent would in no way weaken or endanger our Common- 
wealth ties. Finally, I expressed our hope and confidence that 
the primacy of NATO would be preserved and that the closest 
possible co-operation between NATO and WEU would be estab- 
lished.* 

For NATO as a whole, the most important strategic effect 
of the Paris agreements will, of course, be to make available the 
long-awaited German defence contribution. Twelve divisions and 
about 1350 aircraft will be added to the forces under the Supreme 
Allied Commander in the vital central sector of free Europe’s 
front line. Two points should be noted in this connection. On 
the one hand, these forces have long been recognized as essential 
to the security of Western Europe, and it is therefore intended 
that they should be additional to the existing NATO forces. 
On the other hand, it must be realized that Germany’s entry 
into NATO will not automatically bring these additional forces 
into being. It will take time to create them, and it is there- 
fore of urgent importance to bring the Paris agreements into 
force as soon as possible. 

In the second place, these agreements embody a rearmament 
control scheme in which, for the first time, sovereign states will 
be submitting their armed forces and armament production 
facilities to mutually agreed limitations administered in com- 
mon. This scheme should not only allay fears of renewed Ger- 
man aggression, but might also provide a useful model for any 
general plan for the limitation and control of armaments that 
may be devised under the United Nations. An integral part of 


1For text, see External Affairs, December, 1954. 
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these agreements is the solemn declaration made by Dr. Aden- 
auer at the London Conference, that the German Federal Re- 
public would refrain from any action inconsistent with the 
strictly defensive character of the North Atlantic and Brussels 
Treaties and would never have recourse to force to achieve the 
re-unification of Germany or the modification of its present 
boundaries. At the same time, the Three Powers declared that 
they would take appropriate steps against any violation of this 
declaration and, as noted earlier, the rest of the NATO Powers 
associated themselves with the Three-Power declaration. The 
measures taken to reinforce the NATO military machinery 
constitute an added guarantee that the forces of the members 
of the alliance will not be used except in defence. They cannot 
be deployed in peacetime by the Supreme Allied Commander ex- 
cept with the consent of the countries concerned, and they, in 
turn, cannot use them except with the consent of the Supreme 
Allied Commander. 

The admission of Germany may well have other, more long- 
term effects on NATO which are difficult to predict at this time. 
Obviously, the entry of a large and powerful country such as 
the Federal Republic cannot help but have an influence on the 
future development of the Organization. Conversely the associ- 
ation of the Federal Republic with the West in this way should 
exercise a beneficial influence on the future trend of events in 
Germany. Much will depend on the vigour and the imagination 
with which we push the further development of the Atlantic 
community, particularly in non-military fields. 

In conclusion, I would be rash if I did not sound a note of 
caution. At the recent meetings we were able to chart a general 
course, and this course I think is in the right direction. But the 
fate of our ship depends in large part on the action still to be 
taken by the governments concerned, including our own, on the 
agreements signed in Paris. I hope, therefore, that we will all 
sustain our efforts until the task we have begun is successfully 
completed. 








THE EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY 
W. Friedmann* 


European Coal and Steel Community forms an accepted, 
though far from uncontroversial part of the political and 
economic life of Western Europe. This institution, a novel and 
in some Ways revolutionary experiment in functional internation- 
alism, has been in action long enough to justify a provisional 
assessment of its achievements and its problems. It is, on the 
other hand, much too early to pass a final verdict on the success 
or failure of a great experiment which is dependent on many 
political factors outside the control of the institution itself. 
Only one positive statement can be made with confidence. 
If there were any doubts how members of six nations which only 
a few years ago were at war with each other—with many bitter 
and tragic memories dividing especially France and the low 
countries from Germany—would collaborate in the close and 
intimate contact of daily work, such doubts have proved entirely 
unfounded. In the Headquarters of the Community, at Luxem- 
bourg, one senses an atmosphere of harmony and co-operation 
in a common cause. On the permanent staff level—as indeed the 
experience of other international organizations has shown—the 
differences of nationality do not seem to matter, except in ques- 
tions of language. In the multi-lingual atmosphere of Luxem- 
bourg, a mixture of German, French, English, Dutch, Italian is 
spoken, which does not seem to cause anybody much concern.’ 
The permanent staff at Luxembourg are, however, the ex- 
ecutants of a policy laid down in an immensely complex inter- 
national treaty, and dependent for its success on a multitude of 
factors beyond their control. Among the many problems which 
have arisen since the Community started to operate, two may 
be singled out, as being of outstanding significance: in the first 


*Professor of Law, University of Toronto. 


1In the proceedings of the Court of Justice attached to the Community, 

which is only now beginning to hear cases, the problem of translation 
might become more awkward, although all the six members of the 
Community belong to the civilian legal sphere and, therefore, share 
a certain community of legal institutions and concepts. If Great 
Britain joined the Community, the problem of adjusting civil law and 
common law concepts and terms would be a formidable challenge to 
the comparative lawyer. 


‘ FTER more than two years of effective operation, the 
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place, the Community faces the obstacles which any institution 
attempting to break down well established bastions of national 
interests, antagonisms and traditions, would meet. This is after 
all the first attempt to confer on a supra-national authority cer- 
tain powers of control which hitherto have been exercised partly 
by national governments, and partly by the industries them- 
selves, through cartels, pricing agreements and other measures 
of self-help or state control. 

In the second place, the Community increasingly faces the 
problem of isolation. The European Coal and Steel Community 
was launched in the hope and expectation that it soon would be 
followed by other parallel European institutions in the economic, 
military, and ultimately the political field. It was to be the first 
practical instalment of West European Confederation. This has 
not happened. The European Defence Community which was 
constructed on the model of the Coal and Steel Community, and 
together with it was to form the foundation for a West European 
Confederation, has failed to materialize. The revised Brussels 
Pact, which is to include Germany and Italy, together with 
Britain, France and the Benelux countries, has not only a wider 
membership, it also has a different, and deliberately looser, struc- 
ture which hardly forms a parallel to the European Coal and 
Steel Community—unless Britain were to join the Community, 
a very unlikely contingency. 

x * * 


A brief outline of the principal provisions and institutions 
of the Community might conveniently preface an analysis of the 
major developments in its first few years of practice. 

The European Coal and Steel Community has been designed 
to implement two major purposes which, though linked in the 
Treaty are not necessarily interdependent. It is, in the first place, 
—and herein lies its major significance for the student of inter- 
national affairs—the first modern experiment in partial supra- 
national government. It is, in the second place, an attempt to 
control certain basic industries of Western Europe for super- 
national purposes by keeping a control over their production and 
trading policies. In this latter respect, the key provisions of 
the Treaty are a close imitation of the American conceptions 
on free trade, cartels and monopolies, as they have found ex- 
pression in the Sherman Act of 1890 and supplementary legis- 
lation of more recent date. It would have been possible to 
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establish a supernational authority which would implement the 
first but not the second of these purposes. The Community 
might have become the supernational owner, or at least, manager, 
of the coal and steel industries of the six participating nations, 
somewhat in the way in which, under the Baruch-Acheson- 
Lilienthal plan, the Atomic Energy Commission would have 
owned and operated atomic fission plants and products. Alter- 
natively, the Community might have been instructed to super- 
vise the overall production and trade in coal and steel within 
the Community area, without regard to the form in which they 
were organized within their respective countries, i.e. without any 
obligation to dissolve concentrations, cartels, or other restrictive 
agreements. If the coal and steel industries in all the six par- 
ticipating countries had been either nationalized industries or 
operated as tightly organized cartels, it might in some ways 
have been simpler to bring such nation-wide organization togeth- 
er into a supra-national mechanism. However, it is American anti- 
trust philosophy rather than the economic philosophy previously 
practised by the six European partners of the Community which 
has dominated the Treaty and finds expression in its very com- 
plex articles 65 and 66. By coupling the objectives of decartel- 
ization and deconcentration with the first genuine experiment 
in limited supra-national government, the Treaty has burdened 
the Community simultaneously with two giant tasks. That it 
cannot achieve both in the manner laid down in the Treaty 
already seems apparent. What is as yet uncertain is whether 
practical modifications and concessions will save the major part 
of the scheme, or whether under the weight of too heavy a 
burden the whole great experiment will eventually break down. 
The reason for this rather extraordinary influence of American 
laissez-faire ideas on the Treaty is to be sought, in the first 
place, in the desire to save the far-reaching decartelization and 
deconcentration policies carried out by the Allied Powers dur- 
ing the period of military government in Germany. These were 
almost entirely a reflection of the American anti-trust philosophy, 
regarded as a vital part of the reorganization of German life. 
With Germany joining the Community, this had either to be 
sacrificed or to be applied to the Community as a whole, since 
unilateral restrictions would have been discriminatory and in- 
acceptable. In the second place, however, this philosophy was 
strongly supported by the Adenauer government whose Minister 
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of Economics, Professor Erhard, is perhaps the most convinced 
and influential adherent of a laissez-faire economy to be found 
in any contemporary government. 

The Community has four organs. By far the most import- 
ant of these is the High Authority, the Executive of the Com- 
munity, and at the same time, its major policy-making organ. The 
High Authority consists of nine members. Two of these are 
French, two German, two Italians, and one each comes from the 
Low Countries (Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg). The 
Chairman of the Authority is the dynamic Jean Monnet, the 
man behind the Schuman plan, and perhaps the foremost ex- 
ponent of the creation of a united Europe through gradual 
integration.?, In imitation of similar provisions in the United 
Nations Charter and other international documents, the Treaty 
specifically lays down that the High Authority shall exercise 
its function in the general interest of the Community and that 
the members “shall neither solicit nor accept instructions from 
any government or from any organization.” 

The decisive advance of the High Authority over any similar 
international institution lies in the fact that it acts by majority 
vote, and that it can give direct executory orders to the coal and 
steel industries of the participating nations. It thus enjoys powers 
normally exercised only by governments. The High Authority 
is assisted by a Consultative Committee which consists of at 
least thirty members chosen from producers, workers, consumers 
and dealers. 

The functions of the High Authority are too divers and 
complex to be more than summarized here. Perhaps the most 
important of its tasks, and the one which it has gone farthest 
to fulfil is the creation of a free market in coal and steel within 
the area. This means the abolition of preferential duties, sub- 
sidies, discriminatory railway rates, etc.. Only those who know 
something of the far-reaching and complex edifice of such artifi- 
cial supports in all the participating countries, can measure the 
immensity of this task. Beyond this, the Authority has power 
either to stimulate or, in times of crisis, to curtail production 
within the area. It is also directed to encourage technical and 
economic research in the area. In support of its production 
policy, the High Authority may carry out a financial investment 


2Jean Monnet has resigned his post, the resignation taking effect Feb- 
ruary 10, 1955. 
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programme, for example, by granting loans to enterprises or by 
giving guarantees. In implementation of the major objective 
of the Community, the creation of free markets, the High Au- 
thority supervises pricing policies. Its most complex and deli- 
cate task is the implementation of the Treaty provisions which 
prohibit restrictive agreements and trading practices, combines 
and undue economic concentrations. The powers of the Au- 
thority in the field of labour conditions are limited to recom- 
mendations where wages are abnormally low. A task of im- 
mense complexity is the Treaty provision which prohibits any 
restriction on free migration of labour within the area and the 
industries concerned. For the accomplishment of its mission, 
the High Authority imposes levies on the production of coal 
and steel. It can also raise loans and receive grants. 

The High Authority is checked, and, to some extent, control- 
led by three other organs of the Community: the Assembly, the 
Council of Ministers and the Court. 

The Assembly serves as a kind of parliament of the 
Community but its functions are far more limited. Its mem- 
bers are chosen by the parliaments of the participating countries, 
France, Germany and Italy each supplying eighteen members, 
Belgium and the Netherlands, ten each, and Luxembourg four. 
The Saar, in this as in other respects is, for the time being, in- 
cluded in the membership and the policies of France. The main 
function of the Assembly is a debate of the annual reports of 
the Authority. It has power to move a vote of censure in case 
of disapproval. Two-thirds of the votes of the Assembly force 
the High Authority to resign. Apart from this, the Assembly 
soon after its creation engaged itself boldly in considering a 
blue print constitution for a European Confederation which was 
then put before the European Council in Strassburg. So far, 
the relations between the Assembly and the High Authority 
have, on the whole, been harmonious. No situation has arisen 
which would lead to a threat of a motion of censure. 

The Council is the main link between the supra-national 
community and the participating governments. It acts as an 
important check on the High Authority because a number of 
important decisions require the agreement of the Council and 
such agreement must normally be given by an absolute majority 
of the representatives, including the vote of the representative 
of one of the states producing at least twenty per cent. of the 
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total value of coal and steel in the Community (this, of course, 
means Germany and France). 

Finally, the Court of seven judges has jurisdiction over ap- 
peals by a member-state or by the Council for the annulment of 
decisions and recommendations of the High Authority on the 
grounds of lack of legal competence, major violations of pro- 
cedure, violation of the Treaty or any other abuse of power. 


* * * 


The Treaty establishing the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity is indeed the expression of a bold and pioneering advance 
in practical international government. Even so, it bears the 
traces of many compromises and uneasy combinations of con- 
flicting purposes. It would have been too much to expect that 
the participating governments would, with one stroke, renounce 
all the well established mechanisms of protection for national 
industries, or the power to take emergency measures in periods 
of economic depression. The governments agreed to transfer 
many of these emergency powers (such as temporary curtail- 
ment of output in periods of “manifest crisis’) to the High 
Authority, subject, however, to agreement by the Council (of 
Ministers). But precisely because some of the regulatory powers 
which protect national or sectional economic interests were laid 
into the hands of the High Authority, the Authority itself must 
compromise between its objective of a supra-national community 
dominated by the interests of the whole rather than its members, 
and regard for the national traditions, sensitivities and economic 
interests of these members. Add to it the already mentioned 
combination of an untried supra-national executive machinery 
with a decartelization and deconcentration policy which none of 
the participating countries has even attempted to enact before, 
and it becomes obvious that a treaty of this kind is only a frame- 
work which acquires substance only with experimentation and 
practice. It was obvious from the beginning that the Com- 
munity could not realize all its theoretical purposes simultane- 
ously, and with equal determination. It had to establish a scale 
of priorities; it had to seek to implement the Treaty in stages, 
and in such a manner that it would establish an atmosphere of 
confidence with the participating governments and—more diffi- 
cult still—with the affected industries. The governments, after 
all, had signed the Treaty and, with the possible exception of 
France, where the advocates of the Schuman and Monnet policy 
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have largely been replaced by the rather different circle of 
Mendés-France and his friends—the official policies of the signa- 
tory governments have not materially changed up to date. A 
greater obstacle is the attitude of the coal and steel industries 
of the six countries. They had not themselves signed or indeed 
favoured a treaty of this kind. They had, for a variety of 
reasons, acquiesced in its signature by their governments, ready 
to give it a try, seldom enthusiastic, more frequently coolly 
neutral or downright suspicious. 

In these circumstances the first objective of the High 
Authority was the establishment of a common market in coal 
and steel. The common market means the abolition of customs, 
special subsidies and other nation-wide or industry-wide prefer- 
ences within the community. The opening of the common market 
for coal, in February, 1953, was the first major measure of the 
High Authority. By April, 1954, when the second general re- 
port was published, the Community could report that the volume 
of hard coal trade in the beginning of 1954 was 23.3 per cent. 
greater than the monthly average for the three years preceding 
the introduction of the common market. Even if some adjust- 
ment is made for possible natural tendencies in the coal market, 
this achievement is unquestionable evidence of the success of 
this first experiment. 

The common market for steel was decreed on May 1, 1953, 
and as a further timelag occurred between its theoretical and 
its practical commencement, it is as yet too early to judge the 
effect of this measure. However, in this field too, the High 
Authority reported an increased trade, between the average for 
the first six months of 1953 and the average for the last quarter 
of 1953, of 23.7 per cent.. 

Undoubtedly, the opening of the common markets has in 
itself contributed to the increase in open trading and competi- 
tion; it has produced certain shifts as it has encouraged buyers 
hitherto prohibited by national restrictions to seek their goods 
at the cheapest source within the Community. In the case of 
coal, the freeing of the market was accompanied by a modest 
increase in the price of coal. In the case of steel, where inter- 
national competition was great during the period in question, 
there was a general fall in prices. The Treaty itself had made 
certain concessions in favour of the Belgian coal mines, the most 
antiquated and inefficient of any in the Community. For a 
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transition period subventions to the Belgian coal mines which 
are to help towards their gradual modernization, are permitted. 
Perhaps one reason for the absence of major frictions following 
the opening of the common market in coal is the fact that every- 
one of the local producers, most of all Germany and Belgium, 
reported very substantial increase in their coal deliveries, and a 
relatively smaller increase in their imports. Most of these were 
increased imports from within the Community. In other words, 
the increase in trade has not been at the expense of any of the 
members of the community, but at the expense of outside de- 
liverers of coal. This may or may not be good from the stand- 
point of general international trade, and it may justify fears 
that the Community will eventually develop into a super-cartel, 
but certainly it has helped to eliminate frictions within the 
Community itself. Minor troubles have resulted, mainly where 
third parties have in the past had the benefit of cheap subsidized 
coal. The German sea-fishing industry, for example, which for 
its coal-bunkered trawlers used subsidized cheap German coal, 
after the prohibition of subsidies by the High Authority brought 
an action before the High Court of the Community, complaining 
of an abuse of powers by the High Authority. The legal case 
was so weak that the action was withdrawn, but negotiations 
between the High Authority, the German government and the 
industries concerned lessened the margin between the former 
and the new price of coal to the fishing trawlers. 

In the case of the steel industry where competition was 
keener, the High Authority permitted fixing of minimum prices 
by the steel producers. But it had to watch these minimum 
prices being frequently undercut by the parties themselves. The 
Authority therefore authorized a deviation of a maximum of 
2.5 per cent. from the published list prices, an arrangement 
which, in its turn, is being challenged before the Court. It has 
proved even more difficult for the Authority to keep control over 
the steel scrap market which is notoriously erratic and specu- 
lative. 

cd * * 


But by far the greater—and so far unsolved—problem is 
the fight of the High Authority against restrictive agreements 
and undue concentrations of economic power. Here the first 
measure of the High Authority was documentation and the 
eliciting of information from the area. This was ingeniously 
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done by an order which decreed that all concentrations and re- 
strictive agreements would be prohibited unless the Authority 
was notified within a certain period. By this means statistical 
information on the major restrictive practices, cartels, etc. in 
the coal and steel industries was obtained. The picture which 
emerged was, however, from the point of view of a free trade 
idealist, a serious one. It was formidable in particular in the 
coal industry which has been dominated by private or official 
cartels for many decades. This is not, as many Americans too 
easily believe, merely the result of bad national habits, reluctance 
to face the fresh wind of competition, or inefficiency. The West — 
European coal industry differs decisively from the American 
coal industry in having coal deposits which are difficult to work, 
veins which are narrow and irregular, and other conditions which 
require vast investments. The abandonment of a coal mine is 
in almost all cases a final act which cannot be revoked following 
a change of economic conditions. To this must be added that 
the area in which the West European heavy industries are con- 
centrated, is closely integrated where millions of people live in 
close community and interdependence. The economic problem 
is, therefore, reinforced by a social problem. None of the par- 
ticipating governments can watch with equanimity a sudden 
mass unemployment or the closing down of mines which would 
throw out of work whole villages or even towns. Admittedly, 
these natural conditions have led to restrictive habits which are 
not easily eradicated. 

The Community found itself faced with sales organizations, 
or further reaching cartels in every one of the participating 
countries. The French coal mines, which are nationalized, were 
supported by an official coal import office (ATIC) which con- 
trolled all coal imports into France. Similarly, the Dutch 
Rijkskolenbureau used to monopolize the sale of coal in Holland. 
Both agencies were persuaded by the High Authority to 
drastically curtail their activities. In Belgium, a private sales 
agency, the Cobechar, used to handle the majority of all sales of 
coal produced in Belgium, and it has since then only moderately 
reduced its domination of the market. But most powerful of 
all are two new coal cartels. In the south, the Upper Rhine 
Coal Cartel (OKU) comprising Dutch as well as French and 
German coal interests. Before it yielded to the demands of 
the High Authority, this organization had a complete monopoly 
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in the sale of coal in the Upper Rhine region. More intractable 
still is the even more powerful Ruhr coal cartel (GEORG). This 
is a part revival of a long established practice of integration of 
pricing production and marketing policies which the Allied Mili- 
tary Government had laboriously tried to alter by a complete 
reorganization, mainly by the disentanglement of coal and steel 
interests. The new organization differs from the previous one 
mainly in that it does not yet include more than a limited pro- 
portion of the steel producing interests. To that extent, mili- 
tary government restrictions are still in effect. But it does in 
effect put together the entire Ruhr coal industries in an organ- 
ization which has a price equalization fund, allocates orders, 
exercises an effective price control, arbitrates disputes and other- 
wise dominates the industry. There is no question at all that 
it is a cartel in violation of the provisions of the Treaty. But 
the German coal industry pleads not only the natural conditions 
of the Ruhr coal industry, which make a completely free and 
open market leading to the elimination of the weakest a grave 
social problem. It also points out with some force the injustice 
in permitting the natural monopoly of a nationalized industry, 
as in France, while prohibiting privately owned industries from 
co-operating for certain purposes. On the other hand, the High 
Authority has no power to interfere in the internal structure 
of the participating countries. If France chooses to socialize 
her mines and Germany to keep them in private hands, this 
remains a matter of national policies. But the resulting ten- 
sions are obvious. Moreover, the High Authority has a certain 
practical interest in not having to negotiate direct with a multi- 
tude of individual firms but using precisely such organizations 
as GEORG as intermediary. The issue is far from settled, and 
it may prove the severest test yet for the success or failure of 
the Treaty. What is likely to emerge is a compromise solution. 
The High Authority will endeavour to break the monopoly of 
GEORG and similar organizations but it is likely to permit a 
kind of oligopoly, that is to say, a small number of parallel 
district organizations which may be controlled by a supervisory 
public agency, composed of representatives of governments, pro- 
ducers and trade unions, acting as a link between the Community 
and the industry. All this, however, is still an open matter. 
It is even more doubtful how successful the Authority will be in 
the parallel objective of preventing excessive monopolies or 
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concentrations of economic power. The German Ruhr indus- 
tries in particular, which have for decades had intimate links 
between coal mines and steel producers (with the steel owners 
generally dominating the coal mines) are desperately striving 
to re-establish an integration which the allied decartelization 
laws had destroyed. The Treaty does not forbid all concentra- 
tions or mergers. It prohibits only those concentrations of 
economic power which lead to a determination of prices, to 
control or restriction over production or distribution, or gener- 
ally the elimination of effective competition “in a substantial 
part of the market for such products.” This, of course, leaves 
much elasticity. 

In another field, the High Authority is attempting to imple- 
ment at least in a small way the policy of free mobility of labour. 
It recently obtained a loan of one hundred million dollars from 
the U.S. government, much of which will be used for the transfer 
of five thousand French coal miners from the inefficient mines of 
Southern France to the more modern and efficient mines of Lor- 
raine. This, in itself, presents a formidable problem. But it 
does not compare with the greater task of ensuring free mobility 
of labour between the six countries of the Community as de- 
manded by the treaty. At least the first steps towards imple- 
mentation of this great objective have been taken. 

On May 26, 1954, representatives of the six member states, 
meeting with the High Authority, signed a pact authorizing 
the Community to issue European “labour passports.” These 
passports will enable coal miners and steelworkers to cross na- 
tional frontiers and obtain jobs without prejudice because of 
nationality. At the same time, the representatives set up a 
Community-wide chain of employment offices at which workers 
can apply for jobs on the same terms as local applicants any- 
where in the Community. 

So far only about one sixth of the Community’s total labour 
force is entitled to the passports, and the High Authority itself 
does not expect any immediate startling results. 

Present labour migration across frontiers within the Com- 
munity is confined to Italian argricultural labourers employed in 
Belgian coal mines, and to some twelve thousand workers who 
live near frontiers of the Community nations and now can cross 
at will for work without encountering obstacles. To carry out 
this objective of the Treaty would indeed be a formidable 
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achievement. But it pre-supposes a far-reaching assimilation 
of the labour conditions, social services, housing conditions and 
other factors influencing labour costs and standards. Perhaps 
the easiest of these to obtain will be an agreement that social 
service benefits would be equalized within the area. A multi- 
lateral treaty to this effect is in preparation. Far more difficult 
would be a general equalization of labour and housing conditions, 
and the Authority will have to use a considerable part of any 
further loans or financial resources for progress in this field. 
A quarter of the American loan has been set aside for the im- 
provement of miners’ housing in the community area. 


* * * 


Any one who has followed the sixty-five year old struggle 
between the powerful American government agencies entrusted 
with the execution of the anti-trust legislation, in a country 
where anti-bigness feeling is strong, and the seemingly irresis- 
tible urge for greater and more powerful concentrations in in- 
dustry, may wonder whether the coupling of a new and untried 
experiment in international economic government with a policy 
of decartelization and deconcentration, in an area where it has 
no support of tradition or public opinion, may not defeat both 
aims. It would certainly have been easier if either all the par- 
ticipating industries had been government controlled or had been 
of comparable small or medium size patterns. The Authority, 
however, had to take reality as it found it. At best it will have 
to compromise between aspirations and hard facts. Here, how- 
ever, the major political problem looms up. There is undoubtedly 
a great deal of passive or even increasingly active resistance 
against the decartelization measures of the High Authority on 
the part of the industries concerned, most of all perhaps on the 
part of the renascent Ruhr industry. This resistance will in- 
crease in intransigence and power to the extent that the indus- 
tries sense the political isolation of the High Authority. This 
isolation is becoming increasingly evident, both in the economic 
and in the political field. Economically, the anomaly of an 
international authority equipped with powers to control a cer- 
tain sector of economic life, without any corresponding powers 
in the related fields, becomes more and more obvious. To take 
a practical example: the European Coal and Steel Community 
has control powers over the price and other sales conditions of 
German coke to Holland where it may be converted into electric 
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power. But it has no authority over the export of electric 
power itself if it is converted from coke into electric energy 
within the boundaries of one of the countries. Equally patent 
is its lack of authority in the field of transport, apart from the 
Treaty provision which forbids discrimination in transport rates. 
Sooner or later a European Transport Authority as well as a 
European Power Authority will be needed. Needless to say, a 
common currency would greatly foster the freedom of move- 
ment at which the Treaty aspires. An Agricultural Community, 
parallel to the Coal and Steel Community, had indeed been pro- 
posed in the so-called Pflimlin Plan of the Schuman area. It has 
never got any further. Instead, the second pillar of European 
Confederation was to be the European Defence Community. 
This, in the present writer’s opinion, was an aberration. It 
posed problems fundamentally different from that of the inte- 
gration of various fields of industry, transport or other economic 
services. But as it was the only other European Community 
project which took concrete form, it became, in the eyes of all 
those who laboured for a West European union, the one hope of 
progress. Nowhere was there a greater anxiety and depression 
than at Luxembourg when, after years of uncertainty, the EDC 
finally collapsed. 

It may well be that the new combination of a widened and 
strengthened NATO and Brussels Treaty organization will be 
a better solution to the problem of western defence than the 
defunct EDC. But there must be further developments in the 
field of European economic integration if the Coal and Steel 
Community, and with it the only significant experiment in partial 
international government, is not to collapse. It is not even as 
important that a rather hedged about and limited European 
Confederation should be brought into existence as that further 
European economic authorities, particularly in the fields of 
power, transport and currency, should come into existence to 
strengthen the idea and the power of international economic 
government in Western Europe. It is sad to report that the 
last few years have brought no progress at all in this direction. 
The Europeans have become discouraged, as has so often hap- 
pened in the past. A few years of bold thinking, experimen- 
tation and hope have all too quickly been followed by doubts, 
misgivings and lack of confidence. The European Coal and Steel 
Community may suffer from many deficiencies. The Treaty may 
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contain conflicting objectives, or some which should be aban- 
doned. But the experiment as a whole deserves to survive. 
It can survive only if it is strengthened and extended. Nor is 
this a purely European affair. The unity of Western Europe is 
today more than ever a concern of the entire rest of the world. 

More than ever it seems that the future of West European 
unity will depend on the attitude of a Power still hesitating be- 
tween traditional aloofness and contemporary concern and inti- 
mate association with continental Europe: Great Britain. But 
the problem of the relationship between Britain, continental 
Europe and the rest of the world, is a complex one which must 
be the subject of a separate analysis. 








THE KYOTO CONFERENCE 
G. C. Andrew* 


HE 12th Institute of Pacific Relations Conference which 
[toot place in Kyoto, Japan, from September 27 to October 

8, 1954, opened appropriately enough with comparisons be- 
tween the present conference and the one which took place in 
the same city a quarter of a century earlier. Much had hap- 
pened in the intervening quarter century which had affected in 
many varied and drastic ways the subjects under discussion at 
the present conference. A quarter of a century earlier Japan 
was on the eve of its expansionist adventure in Manchuria. 
India was engaged in her struggle for independence but was not 
yet within foreseeable distance of achieving it. The power and 
influence of Britain, the Netherlands and France was very great 
in Asian affairs. The United States, in a state of isolation, was 
not in a position to exert any decisive influence. 

Today the situation is much changed. Japan as a result of 
her catastrophic course of action was defeated, demilitarized, 
and confused in the face of her population, economic and political 
problems. China had emerged, preaching the new Communist 
social order for Asia and claiming the right to point the path to 
progress for other Asian countries. India had achieved her in- 
dependence and was also claiming some right to suggest ap- 
propriate courses of action for the new nations of Asia emerging 
from colonial status. Indonesia was also free but unhappily 
involved in her domestic problems. Dutch influence was non- 
existent, and the French were in the act of withdrawal from 
Indo-China. British influence and interest had greatly dimin- 
ished. Canadian interest was slowly increasing, but her influ- 
ence is still minimal. Above all, the United States had emerged 
as a dominant world power and was the active leader in organi- 
izing coalitions in Asia, as in Europe, against communist ex- 
pansion. 

The realignment of forces “twenty-five years after” was, 
therefore, most striking as the delegates assembled in Kyoto 
to discuss the general theme of the conference—Standards of 
Living in Asia. The conference itself consisted of some one 
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hundred delegates and observers representing all the twelve na- 
tional councils of the Institute, with the exception of New Zeal- 
and and The Netherlands. 

At the outset there appeared to be some air of unreality in 
attempting to discuss standards of living in Asia without having 
representation from those additional Asian countries in which 
no national councils exist—the U.S.S.R., China, Thailand, Burma, 
and Ceylon. The British, who sent a strong delegation, reflected 
their diminished interest even though they made a most notable 
contribution to the discussions. The American delegation, handi- 
capped by the difficulties of the IPR at home, lacked the repre- 
sentative character, though not the individual quality, that their 
role in Asia seemed to demand. The auspices in short were not 
very good for a profitable and authoritative exchange of infor- 
mation and opinion. Despite all the difficult circumstances, how- 
ever, it should be recorded that the conference did succeed in 
very many respects in coming to grips with the problems, and 
a very useful period of mutual education resulted. 

As was natural in view of the location of the conference a 
good deal of the discussion centred about the particular and 
peculiar problems facing Japan as she emerges from the occu- 
pation. The Japanese IPR assembled a large and in some 
respects a very representative delegation. The basic problems 
facing Japan were represented to be those of attempting to 
protect and develop the standard of living for her current popu- 
lation of eighty-eight millions; attempting to gain control over 
the rate of population increase; attempting to compensate for 
her limited natural resources by re-developing her export trade 
to the extent necessary to pay for the needed imports for an 
expanding population; and at the same time attempting to re- 
concile the new constitution, introduced by the occupying powers, 
with the traditional Japanese forms of economic, social and po- 
litical organization. These problems are themselves consider- 
able enough to provide food for a good many conferences and 
it is not to be wondered at if the amount of attention that could 
be given them did little more than make the other delegations 
aware of the reality of Japan’s present plight. 

It became apparent during the conference, for example, 
that no responsible Japanese body of opinion represented there 
hopes that emigration will solve her population problem. The 
Japanese, it was pointed out, have always been and are today 
notoriously reluctant to emigrate. They do not like leaving 
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home. In addition it would not be realistic to expect any real 
amelioration of their problem from the numbers of emigrants 
that might be accepted by other countries. The control of the 
Japanese population, it was agreed, could only be undertaken 
by the Japanese themselves. Last year there were 1,050,000 
live births and over a million legal abortions. Legal abortion 
was regarded as a hazardous means of population control on 
more counts than one, but the progress being made to introduce 
and have accepted other means of birth control were proving to 
be very slow, for a wide variety of reasons, both technical and 
social. Because of this there was no optimism that the growth 
of population could be brought under control in the very near 
future or that it could be stabilized at less than one hundred 
million. 

What is said here of the Japanese population problem, of 
the desire of responsible people to bring population growth 
under control, and of the difficulty of gaining public acceptance 
and support of this need, applies in varying degrees to many, 
but not all, of the other countries of Asia—notably to India, 
Pakistan and Indonesia. China, on the other hand, it would 
appear, is looking forward to, and encouraging, an increased 
population with the expectation that it will be able to maintain 
a society of one thousand million. 

Most of the countries represented used the illustration of 
their population problem to underline the desperate need for 
much increased rates of capital accumulation in order to trans- 
form themselves into industrialized societies, where they have 
not been so in the past, or in the case of Japan to overhaul, 
improve technically, and develop its existing industrial plant and 
equipment. 

The sources of new and increased amounts of capital were 
thoroughly canvassed. It was generally agreed that the new 
capital necessary could not be and would not be made available 
from voluntary private savings within the countries concerned. 
The existing standard of living is too low and the contemporary 
cost of an industrial transformation too high. Private foreign 
capital was in general still viewed with suspicion as possibly 
implying foreign exploitation, though some change was noted in 
this connection since the Lucknow Conference four years earlier. 
India, in particular, seemed more willing than it had seemed 
earlier to recognize the uses to which foreign private capital 
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might be put. It was suggested that the increased strength 
and stability of India’s political institutions may have supplied 
the additional confidence necessary to accept and use foreign 
capital usefully. There was a fair degree of acceptance of the 
idea that foreign private capital could at least play a subsidiary 
and supplementary role to government-sponsored capital de- 
velopment, though the size and relative degree of that part was 
in each case related to political estimates within each country 
of the extent of influence which might be attached to the private 
investment. On the other hand, it became clear that there was 
no large surplus of private capital looking for investment in 
Asia, and what capital there was, was currently being offered 
better terms in other areas of the world. Because of this and 
because of restrictions in the United States on certain kinds of 
foreign investment, it was not felt that private foreign invest- 
ment was likely to be a determining factor in solving the im- 
mediate problem of capital accumulation for Asia. There re- 
mained therefore only two major alternatives, public investment 
by the governments concerned, and government to government 
loans or grants, the last chiefly to be obtained from the United 
States. 

There was very considerable discussion about the degree to 
which individual governments of Asia could get the money from 
their own nationals to increase public investment. If they could 
not expect or induce their citizens to support the rate of capital 
accumulation thought feasible and necessary, there was further 
speculation as to the degree of authority which might have to 
be arrogated to themselves by those governments. 

These considerations led naturally to a re-evaluation of the 
political prospects in Asia, for as someone said, “if the people 
of Asia cannot improve their lot by voluntary means, they are 
very likely to accept other means of doing it. Broadly speaking, 
they will choose between the Indian and the Chinese examples.” 

The relationship between the economics and the politics of 
Asia became very clear at this point. There was very little 
optimism that major countries of Asia would be able by their 
own efforts to accumulate capital for industrialization fast 
enough to even care for the population increase, let alone to in- 
crease the standard of living of an increasing population. There 
was equally little optimism that they would be able to control 
their rate of population growth in the near future despite wide 
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recognition of the need to do so. It was equally clear that 
unless they are able to show some improvement in the standard 
of living of all the people, they are not likely to remain even 
“limited democracies,” nor are they in the least likely to be 
enthusiastic about aligning themselves on the western side of 
the cold war. Thus the functions of foreign aid—economic and 
political—were very clear and were discussed with very consider- 
able candour and objectivity. The Colombo Plan received wide 
commendation as a plan for the giving and receiving of aid. 
The capital sums involved were, however, regarded as being 
relatively so small that the plan itself could not be said to be 
a determining factor in this political-economic situation. (It 
was somewhat distressing to be discussing this matter in Kyoto 
in these terms at the same time as the Canadian government 
was being reluctant in Ottawa to increase Canada’s contribution 
of $25,000,000 a year to the Colombo Plan.) The Colombo Plan, 
it was said, seemed to offer the best opportunity for the people 
being taxed to provide the money, to have some influence on 
the purposes of the taxation. The Plan would, however, have 
to be blown up to really mammoth size to influence the course 
of events in major degree. Neither the International Bank nor 
the Monetary Fund seemed to the representatives of the Asian 
countries to offer much of value to a solution of their problems. 
U.S. aid and the ways in which it might be administered 
emerged as the major determining factor after all other means 
of capital accumulation had been totalled up. 

It was at this point also that it became quite clear how im- 
portant organizations like the IPR are and should be for the 
purpose of preserving and promoting American influence in 
Asia. One felt it to be a great pity in the American national 
interest that domestic politics had made it impossible for the 
Americans to have a wider representation of industrial and 
financial interests on their delegation. If the Americans are 
going to attempt to foster “democratic” coalitions in Asia, it is 
obvious that they cannot do the whole job on the State Depart- 
ment level, and that some at least of the preliminary spade work 
will have to be done by voluntary organizations such as the IPR 
working towards an understanding of common problems with 
representatives of voluntary organizations in the Asian coun- 
tries. This was one of the really important lessons of the con- 


ference. 
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The opinion was frequently expressed that American aid 
provided through a Colombo Plan type of organization would 
perhaps be the most efficient way of furthering American ob- 
jectives and at the same time meeting Asian requirements with- 
out unduly offending Asian sensibilities. It is very apparent 
that very few Asians and no Asian countries are much moved 
by, or much attached to, North American ideas of “democracy,” 
or the “private enterprise system” as such. Nor are they con- 
vinced that all the right is on one side and all the wrong on the 
other in the cold war. Japan was a case in point. 

The delegates heard a great deal about “democracy” and the 
“reverse course,’ about American restrictions on trade with 
China, and about the need to modify and qualify the imposed 
“democracy” of the post-war constitution in the light of tradi- 
tional Japanese forms of social, political and economic organiza- 
tion. There is great and genuine admiration in many Asian 
countries for American technology, and also for some aspects of 
American concepts of liberty. There is very little enthusiasm 
for American political institutions, which, it was pointed out, 
can only be afforded by a wealthy as well as highly literate 
people. Those institutions are not exportable at the present 
time. What is needed in, for example, Japan, are political in- 
stitutions which are strong and stable enough to control such 
special interest groups as the military (when Japan is re- 
militarized) and the resurrected industrial-financial ‘zaibatzu’; 
institutions which at the same time hold promise of further 
popular development. 

The question then emerged: are the Americans going to be 
able to be flexible enough in their programme of assistance in 
Asia to help the Asians to develop their political, economic and 
social systems based both on their own traditions, and on Western 
concepts of freedom—or are they going to demand that they 
conform to American patterns and commit themselves to the 
cold war internationally, no matter how weak and ineffective 
they may be at home, and no matter how mucn their committal 
abroad may weaken them in their struggles to defeat Commun- 
ism at home? 

This question was not of course answered. The Americans, 
it was recognized, have been extremely generous in giving assist- 
ance. Meeting Asian needs in the way indicated above may well 
require more imaginative statesmanship than any leading world 
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power has exhibited to date, and more than can be expected of 
any national state in the light of its own national interests— 
and indeed there is no guarantee that the programme would 
necessarily produce the desired result, but this appeared to many 
of the Asians to offer the best hope of having the new national- 
isms of Asia, and post-war Japan, develop in friendly accord 
with the west. Under these circumstances, as someone pointed 
out, they would have a stake in freedom too. 
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SECURITY FOR JAPAN 
Kisaburo Yokota* 


HEN we study Japan’s national policy and public attitude 

WN toward the United Nations, we must consider security 

as a major topic, since Japan, under the new Constitu- 

tion, has abolished armaments and renounced the right of bel- 

ligerency. It is a particularly important question for Japan 
how her security can be maintained. 

Japan has sought post-war security through the United 
Nations. Government policies as well as the attitude of the 
general public have never changed in this regard. It is, how- 
ever, very doubtful if the system of collective security has 
worked and will work effectively, mainly because of the right of 
veto given to the great powers in the Security Council. It is 
also doubtful if the United Nations could provide us with the 
assistance which we need to live in peace and safety. There- 
fore, we have to have some other means which would be supple- 
mentary to the functions of the Security Council of the United 
Nations. There are three main proposals in this regard, 
neutrality, rearmament, and security agreements with other 
states, especially regional agreements among countries in the 
Pacific area. 

The idea of neutrality has been very popular among the 
people since General MacArthur said at the beginning of 1948 
that Japan should become the Switzerland of the Pacific. After 
the Korean war broke out in 1950, the argument in favour of 
neutrality has been losing its popular appeal. True, there still 
are a number of supporters of that argument, particularly among 
organized labour and students, but the number is relatively 
small among the people at large. In a UN study group of well- 
informed and experienced people in Japan, there was no member 
who supported neutrality as a means of maintaining Japan’s 
security. 

As to rearmament, we have had heated controversies for 
several years. It is hard to estimate the relative strength of 
the different views in numerical terms. Government policy is 
such that it is carrying on a rearmament programme, not in 
name but in reality. Japan now has lightly equipped forces of 
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some one hundred and fifty thousand men, which the govern- 
ment has never called by that name, calling them, at first, 
“National Police Reserve,” then “Safety Force’ and now “Self- 
Defence Force.” Whatever the name, the fact remains that 
they are armed forces. Government policy, therefore, may be 
described as disguised and gradual rearmament, and the govern- 
ment party, the Liberals, of course support this policy. The 
Progressives, the second conservative party, are openly in favour 
of rearmament, criticizing the government and the Liberals as 
dishonest and hypocritical. They urge the building of genuine 
armed forces, not only in reality but also in name. Of the 
two Socialist parties, the Right-wing Socialist Party opposed 
rearmament for a time. When the National Police Reserve was 
built up in 1950, the Right Socialists were strongly against 
rearmament, but they changed their attitude afterward and now 
accept rearmament on a small scale. More exactly, they admit 
the necessity of rearming the country to the limit of the former 
Police Reserve. The Right-wing Socialist party has virtually 
accepted rearmament in principle. 

The Left-wing Socialist Party has continuously opposed re- 
armament. Needless to say, the Communist Party, though its 
strength is still negligible, has always been very vocal against 
rearmament. Strangely enough, however, when the draft of 
the present Constitution was under discussion in the Diet in 
1946, the only party which proposed that Japan shsuid have 
arms of her own was the Communist Party. Mr. Sanzo Nosaka, 
one of the top Communist leaders stated at that time that arma- 
ment was indispensable for state independence. This is an in- 
teresting episode in the history of our armament problem. 

To sum up, the conservative parties which have so far 
constituted a majority of about two-thirds in the Diet are, 
openly or tacitly, in favour of rearmament, while socialist par- 
ties are commonly against it. 

What is the attitude of the public toward the problem? 
It is hard to answer this question. But, a number of women 
and youth are against rearmament, although they voted per- 
haps for conservative parties at the last election. Under the 
circumstances, even if we admit the necessity of rearming our 
country for the sake of national security, it is not desirable to 
expedite the process. On the contrary, we should go slowly, 
very slowly. There are three factors to be taken into consider- 
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ation in this respect: (1) our Constitution, which stipulates 
that “Land, Sea and Air forces, as well as war potentials, shall 
never be maintained;” (2) our economic and financial situation 
which does not permit us to maintain any considerable scale of 
armaments; (3) distrust of armed forces among the Japanese 
people. 

I wish to lay particular stress on this last point. At present, 
a widely held opinion, particularly among women and young 
people, is that armed forces are not the means of securing safety 
for the nation but are, instead, the means of war. To them, 
rearmament means war. They remember the tendencies which 
characterized the former armed forces of Japan. Especially 
since the Manchurian Incident, the Japanese armed forces had 
been used for the purpose of war, that is, for waging a war upon 
other countries. For this reason, if Japan is armed again, many 
Japanese will not be able to rid themselves of the idea that her 
armed forces might be used again to wage a war. 

These are three factors which should be taken into account 
in considering the problem of rearmament. In my opinion it is 
neither desirable nor possible for Japan to set up any consider- 
able armed forces to maintain peace and security by arms of 
her own at present or in the near future. Thus we come to the 
third means of security, namely security arrangements with 
other nations. This kind of arrangement may be bilateral or 
regional in character. 

As for a bilateral security arrangement, there is the security 
treaty between Japan and the United States. This Treaty is 
now widely supported by the Japanese people. It was signed 
when the Peace Treaty was signed in San Francisco in 1951. 
The Liberal Party and the Progressive Party, which represent 
the conservative camp, supported both the Peace Treaty and the 
Security Treaty. The Right-wing Socialist Party was in favour 
of the Peace Treaty but opposed to the Security Treaty, while 
the Left-wing Socialist Party opposed both Treaties. After- 
ward, however, the Security Treaty became more widely sup- 
ported in Japan. For instance, the Right-wing Socialist Party 
changed its attitude in 1953, with the result that more than 
three-fourths of the Diet now support a bilateral security ar- 
rangement in the form of the Japanese-United States security 
treaty. 

Over the idea of regional security arrangements, public 
opinion is obviously divided. The ratio may be just about fifty- 
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fifty. The policy of the government is not clear enough in this 
regard. It does not seem to oppose a regional arrangement in 
principle but takes a very ambiguous position in suggesting that 
the country might well participate in regional arrangements, if 
there is an appropriate one in the light of the national interest. 
As for the position of the political parties, the Liberal and the 
Progressive parties, which constitute the overwhelming ma- 
jority in the Diet, maintain approximately the same stand as 
the government. The Right-wing Socialist Party favours col- 
lective security through the United Nations, but it opposes a 
regional arrangement in the Pacific. The Left-wing Socialist 
Party has always been opposed to any security arrangement 
with other countries, either bilateral or regional. The general 
opinion of the Japanese UN study group was not strongly in 
favour of a regional arrangement in the Pacific. However, many 
of the members were of the opinion that since security by the 
United Nations is not effective, some regional arrangement to 
supplement UN functions might be desirable. Thus, we may 
conclude that neither the government nor public opinion is in- 
clined to an immediate establishment of regional security ar- 
rangements in the Pacific area, though both of them are not 
necessarily against it in principle. This is, or rather was, the 
situation in which Japan found itself at the beginning of 1954. 

Now that SEATO has been concluded what should be our 
position? It is of course a type of regional security arrange- 
ment. But there is something perplexing to us about this treaty. 
Nations in South East Asia are divided in their attitude toward 
this treaty organization, with some countries participating in it, 
and others criticizing it rather severely. We assume that a 
regional security arrangement in the Pacific area is primarily 
for the security of Asian countries, and that all the Asian 
nations should take part in the arrangement and co-operate for 
the common cause of security in the region concerned. But this 
is not the case with SEATO, and we are at a loss as to what to 
think and what to do. This is the real state of mind of the 
Japanese public at present. Even those who favour a regional 
security arrangement in the Pacific area in principle are not 
enthusiastic about SEATO. They are inclined to await further 
developments in the present confused situation in South-East 
Asia. 

At the Kyoto Conference, I noticed two distinct arguments 
about security and economic questions in the Pacific area. One 
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was raised by an Indonesian delegate and supported by an Indian 
spokesman, who said that they were much more concerned at 
present with internal political stability and economic develop- 
ment. These domestic questions are the most important and 
urgent ones, and to deal with such problems in an effective way, 
it is advisable not to get into international entanglements, espe- 
cially of a military nature. Also, for the purpose of dealing with 
communist activities within, it is desirable to adopt a policy of 
keeping clear of treaty arrangements directed against communist 
states. 

Another argument was that all these things are possible 
only when the United States and other free nations fend off 
the Communists abroad. If those Western nations do not keep 
Communist countries from intervening, directly or indirectly, in 
the internal affairs of Asiatic countries, it will be impossible for 
Asians to achieve internal political stability or economic develop- 
ment. In the field of international relations, balance of power 
is an essential factor in the maintenance of order, peace and 
security. Unless these conditions be established by a powerful 
international organization, something like a world state, we can 
only rely upon the balance of power. 

These two arguments seem to me to be reasonable. Both 
of them are, perhaps, well founded. And the problem we face 
is, how to harmonize the two, how to satisfy the two demands? 
How to keep order, peace and security in the Pacific area, and 
at the same time, how to achieve political stability and economic 
development in Asian countries? It is a very hard question to 
solve, I admit. Yet, it must be solved. At the Kyoto Confer- 
ence, we contributed something to a solution by exchanging 
views and by reaching a mutual understanding of the position 


of other nations. 








DIEN BIEN PHU IN RETROSPECT 
George F. G. Stanley* 


HE fall of Dien Bien Phu came as a shock, if not altogether 
[as a surprise, to the people of the western world. For fifty- 
five heroic days the men commanded by Brigadier Christian 

de Castries, many of them recruited from the wreckage of the 
defeated German armies of 1945, stood their ground, isolated, cut 
off from all assistance except by air, against the repeated and 
fanatical attacks of an enemy greatly superior in numbers. The 
epic qualities of this military action can best be appreciated, in 
all probability, by those who themselves have fought in a hope- 
less cause against overwhelming odds; but even those who have 
been spared such an ordeal require little imagination to sense 
the strain, horror and frustration of this dramatic feat of arms. 
But gallantry was not enough. The fortress was in many 
respects a trap, a military outrage. Its site was officially said to 
have been selected to guarantee protection for Laos, but the 
308th Vietminh division merely by-passed it when invading the 
neighbouring Indo-Chinese state: in reality it-protected nothing, 
no town, no road system, nothing except a collection of peasant 
huts and an airstrip. It had, in actual fact, been chosen largely 
because it possessed the essential attributes which made an air- 
strip in the jungle possible. Set in a saucer-shaped, little rice 
valley, the fortress of Dien Bien Phu was surrounded by hills 
and mountains, some of them rising to five thousand feet. From 
this height every movement in the valley where Dien Bien Phu 
lay so snugly could be readily observed—and noted. When the 
French brought in reinforcements it was no secret to Vietminh, 
not even when the reinforcing troops arrived at night. In pre- 
vious years, with a combination of bluff and courage, the French 
had been able to slip out of beleagured strong points before Viet- 
minh could mount a mass assault; but from Dien Bien Phu, with 
its high wooded walls occupied by enemy troops, there could be 
no easy withdrawal. Only late in 1953, when the hard core of 
the Vietminh army was involved in the invasion of Laos and 
the remaining divisions near Dien Bien Phu were unprepared to 
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attack, was evacuation from the French position a feasible oper- 
ation. Once the assault had begun escape for the French Union 
forces was impossible. Whether the decision to hold this iso- 
lated, ill-chosen position, two hundred jungle miles from Hanoi, 
was militarily or politically advisable, is one which must be ser- 
iously pondered in Paris., 

General Navarre, commanding the French Union forces in 
Indo-China, did not at any time contemplate a withdrawal. His 
predecessor had adopted the strategy of holding several strong 
points or “hedgehogs” with small garrisons within the triangle 
of Liachau, Dien Bien Phu and Nasam; but this policy placed a 
severe strain upon French facilities for air supply and upon the 
mobile reserves in the Red River Delta. Navarre, therefore, re- 
solved to abandon most of the small “hedgehogs” in order to hold 
one of them, Dien Bien Phu, in strength. This strong point 
would be capable of prolonged defence against attack, and could 
serve as a base for offensive action. Vietminh was known to 
possess, in addition to its guerrilla units, only six organized div- 
isions. These, it was believed, were without tanks, guns or 
planes. With that confidence, so characteristic of the profes- 
sional soldier, in the inevitable superiority of the regular over 
the militiaman, Navarre planned to lure the ill-equipped, poorly- 
prepared Vietminh divisions to the killing-ground of Dien Bien 
Phu, where, in a stand-up battle with the pick of the French 
army, they would suffer defeat and annihilation. One decisive 
battle would bring the war to an end; for, without its regular 
divisions, Vietminh would be reduced to ineffective guerrilla 
and militia troops. Accordingly, the fortications of Dien Bien 
Phu were greatly strengthened, and the garrison was built up to 
a strength of 12,000 men with troops brought in from outlying 
posts. There were Foreign Legionaires, regular Parachute bat- 
talions, North Africans, and a few Vietnam recruits. They were 
the élite of the French regular army. The fortress itself, ten 
miles in length and five in width, possessed numerous strong 
points sited to defend the air strip and outworks capable of all 
round defence on the rim of the saucer-shaped position. 


II. 


Why did this fortress, whose garrison fought in the tradition 
of Verdun, fall to the enemy? The Navarre plan of forcing a 
decisive battle upon Vietminh was thoroughly in accord with 
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official military doctrine. Had not Clausezwitz written that all 
action should be directed towards the destruction of the enemy? 
Had not Foch declared at the Battle of the Marne: “My right is 
driven in, my centre is giving way, the situation is excellent, I 
attack!” But Navarre was guilty of a serious miscalculation. 
His Intelligence gravely underestimated the strength of Viet- 
minh. The assailants had plenty of expendable man-power and 
were unexpectedly well-equipped with Chinese and Russian 
field artillery, mortars and recoil-less guns. His pic- 
ture of the Vietminh army as an untrained, unequipped 
host was thus wholly without foundation, particularly after 
the Chinese Communists had begun to divert their atten- 
tion and their resources from the war in Korea to that in Indo- 
China. It was only on the hypothesis that Dien Bien Phu would 
never be required to face a siege except by a weakly manned, 
lightly equipped force such as that which had previously har- 
assed the French in years past, that the fatal site of the fort- 
ress could be justified. It proved to be a false hypothesis; a 
hypothesis which produced the tragedy, the glory too, but none- 
theless the tragedy of De Castries’s surrender., 

The chance of successfully defending a “hedgehog” position 
permanenty cut off from its base by ground communications and 
maintained only from the air, is slender under the most favour- 
able conditions. It is hardly a sound military proposition when 
the defending troops are too weak in numbers to hold the vital 
airstrip, and above all when they are short of fighting aircraft. 
The French forces in Indo-China simply did not have enough 
planes or plane crews for close support. More than one counter- 
attack by French ground forces at Dien Bien Phu failed to 
achieve its objective because of the inability of the Air Force to 
soften up and prepare the enemy for the assault to follow. 
According to de Castries, ‘(Our defence had been founded on the 
fact that the planes would be able to detect and destroy the 
guns.” The French Air Force did its best but courage and 
daring were insufficient substitutes for adequate material re- 
sources. “Only massive intervention by American Air Force 
planes” said de Castries after his release, “could have changed 
the fate of the battle, and even so, not at the end.” 

There were other factors too. The Vietnam allies of the 
French proved to be surprisingly weak both politically and mili- 
tarily. The small number of Vietnam troops with de Castries 
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acquitted themselves well enough under their French officers, 
but the fighting qualities of the local levies in the long drawn-out 
war have been generally disappointing. And yet Vietminh ex- 
perience has shown that the people of Indo-China, like those of 
Korea, could fight well when inspired to do so. Unfortunately 
it was Vietminh which brought out the best fighting qualities 
of the people, not the French administration. It was with some 
bitterness that Joannes Dupraz, Special Secretary of State for 
Indo-Chinese Affairs in M. Mayer’s cabinet wrote “But even to 
the last sacrifices at Dien Bien Phu, where the soldiers of the 
French Union showed the fine flower of heroism and of abneg- 
ation, France has not received at local hands the quid pro quo 
of comradeship in arms and in trust which she deserved.” The 
long delay in conceding autonomy to the Indo-Chinese states and 
the apparent unwillingness of the French to give up their colonial 
control has, in part, contributed to the prevailing apathy in Viet- 
nam and to the feeling so widespread among the people of Indo- 
China that this was not “their” war. As for personal appeal, 
there could be no comparison between the play-boy Bao Dai, and 
the “patriot” Ho Chi-Minh. 

On paper the Vietnam National Army was said to comprise 
some 350,000 men; 240,000 of them were regulars and the re- 
mainder militia and provincial guards. It was, however, an army 
poor in officers, except those which France could supply, and 
without any organization beyond the battalion level. It was 
also an army weak in artillery and supporting arms, and weak 
too in morale. The three divisions of Vietnam—Cochin China, 
Annam and Tongking—possessed no strong feeling of common 
identity and a soldier’s pay was too little to compensate for the 
absence of a lively sense of patriotism. 

General Van Hinh may now talk about reorganizing his forces 
and moulding his men into a fighting machine, but his time is 
running out. To recruit and train a local army as was done in 
Korea will occupy many months; and under present circum- 
stances Vietnam is unlikely to furnish the kind of men who were 
transformed into such good soldiers for the Republic of Korea. 
Unless this can be done within a few months the Vietnam Na- 
tional Army will never be a match for Ho Chi-Minh’s well armed, 
battle-tested veterans. 

The military problem facing the French after the fall of 
Dien Bien Phu was no simple one. Some weeks before its fall, 
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efforts had been made to discount the military and political con- 
sequences of the impending defeat. It was suggested that “If 
the remorseless investment of the fortress of Dien Bien Phu 
should lead to its capture, it still could not be said that the Com- 
munist cause would be much favoured in terms of tactical or 
strategical initiative.” This was more wishful than realistic 
thinking, the hollowness of which soon became apparent as Viet- 
minh guerrillas began to take the initiative in the Red River 
Delta itself. When General Ely, the French Chief of Staff, sent 
with other officers to Indo-China by the French Government, 
examined the military situation at close quarters, he concluded 
that, with the resources available, the French Union forces could 
not, after the fall of Dien Bien Phu, hold the Red River Delta, 
and that the monsoon would provide only meagre respite for the 
French to stabilize new defence lines. Consequently, the 
French narrowed their frontage by abandoning one third of the 
Tonkking Delta to the enemy and prepared for the defence of 
Hanoi and it port of entry—and escape—Haiphong. 

This contraction did not assure the French position. The 
Red River Delta had never been securely in the hands 
of the French since the end of the Japanese Occupation. \ De 
Lattre’s line around the Delta rice fields was always hampered 
by the presence of large numbers of Communists concentrated 
inside the perimiter itself. The railway between Hanoi and 
Haiphong was safe only by day, seldom by night. Navarre knew 
that hostile elements were on his very door step; that is why he 
could not afford the troops to launch a diversionary attack or to 
relieve Dien Bien Phu in the days of its travail. With the Viet- 
minh regulars who captured the French fortress available to join 
hands with the guerrilla elements, continued French control 
of the Delta redoubt, even in its contracted form was obviously 
questionable. Communications were difficult, all weather roads 
few, and the marshy country and flooded rice fields unsuitable 
for armour. Vietminh had all the advantages of numbers, mobil- 
ity and morale. Only in the air did the French still possess 
superiority; but even here the elements were against them, for 
the low clouds of the monsoon period between May and Sep- 
tember were bound to hamper air support. Military spokesmen 
in Paris might protest their intentions of holding Hanoi, but 
Generals Ely and Cogny both knew that short of a cease-fire 
agreement or the all-out intervention of the United States, the 
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end of the rains would see Vietminh pressing forward with force 
majeure which the Franco-Vietnam armies could not hope to 
withstand. Only the abandonment of Hanoi would prevent it 
from becoming another Dien Bien Phu. 

If the French and Vietnam forces were to fight at all in 
Indo-China, massive reinforcements were necessary; not merely 
reinforcements of aircraft and guns, but above all of men. The 
existing French forces were war-weary. For seven long years 
the small professional army of France had borne the brunt of the 
fighting in Indo-China; and this was an army which had never 
really had a chance to recover from the debilitating effects of 
defeat and the German Occupation. It could not be reinforced 
by national servicemen, for French conscripts by law, are not to 
be sent beyond the Mediterranean; even were it otherwise it was 
open to question whether their eighteen months training was 
sufficient to equip them for a not-so-little war in a country which 
is larger and more difficult to defend than Korea. Nor could 
the defenders be substantially reinforced by Vietnam. 

Reinforcements, if they ultimately come to French assistance 
(and come they must if France is to remain permanently in 
Indo-China) must come from those powers who are prepared to 
risk the military consequences of the political decision to take a 
firm stand against the advance of Communist influence in South- 
East Asia. 


ITI. 


War is, in essence, nothing more than political activity in its 
more violent form. The purposes for which nations enter war 
are political; the peace settlements which they conclude when 
the violence is ended are political. No consideration of the mili- 
tary situation in Indo-China is therefore complete without refer- 
ence, however brief, to some of the political factors involved. 

The two vital political determinants in the Eastern world 
to-day are the growth of national consciousness, that sense of 
identity which we call Nationalism, and the spread of Commun- 
ism. The two are not exclusive. They tend to merge the one 
with the other. In the end, one of them will probably dominate 
the other; but for the present each serves the purpose the other 
has in view. In Asia this Nationalist-Communist alliance has 
one common enemy, western Imperialism. At least that is the 
way it appears to the Asiatic Nationalist-cum-Communist. 
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Nationalism has come late to Asia. But its impact is no less 
significant because of this. It was Great Britain’s good fortune 
to recognize the full significance of the nationalist movement in 
Asia and to fulfil earlier promises of political autonomy. By 
withdrawing from India, not as the result of a civil war, but of 
their own free will, the British succeeded in retaining the friend- 
ship of a people whom they would otherwise have been forced to 
fight, and forestalled the alliance of Communism and Nationalism 
which has been so characteristic a feature of other parts of Asia. 
Thus Burma gained independence and seceded from the Com- 
monwealth; India became a republic; Pakistan and Ceylon be- 
came independent states within the Commonwealth. Holland 
and France were less fortunate. The one was compelled to give 
up its East Indian Empire with ill grace; the other has been 
obliged to fight the long drawn-out war which has wasted so 
many French soldiers in the jungles and rice paddies of Indo- 
China, who might otherwise have served on the European fronts. 
At a time when the imperialist British were abandoning Im- 
perialism in India, the nationalist French were battling Nation- 
alism in Indo-China. 

The Russians, essentially an Asiatic people despite their 
front door on Europe, saw the implications of the new world 
force which was taking shape in Asia and set out to turn it to 
their own advantage. China, the victim of internal strife, wes- 
tern economic exploitation and Japanese territorial imperialism, 
was ripe for the militant creed of Lenin; and the Communists 
quickly donned the panoply of Nationalism while fighting against 
the Japanese invaders. When the Japanese were driven out the 
more active Communists devoured their non-Communist allies, 
all except the little Nationalist rump of Chiang Kai-Shek sitting 
on the island of Formosa behind the guns of the United States 
Navy. Some nationalist leaven may still operate within the 
bounds of China proper; but for the present Mao Tse-Tung is 
master of China de facto if not de jure. 

It was Communist expansion in China which led to the inter- 
vention of the United States in Far Eastern politics. Hence the 
speedy reaction to the Communist-sponsored North Korean in- 
vasion of the American-sponsored republic of South Korea; hence 
American anxiety over the success of Vietminh in Indo-China. 
During the early years of the Indo-Chinese war the French 
Government did not welcome intervention by other western 
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powers, European or American, in what it chose to regard as a 
mere colonial rebellion. French prestige and French self-respect 
were both at stake and Frenchmen did not want their Empire 
saved on American terms by the United States. They might 
accept American dollars and American machines; they did not 
want American advice or American troops. Nevertheless Amer- 
ican aid, even in the form of guns and supplies, stimulated Chin- 
ese assistance to the rebels; and with the end of the Korean 
war China began to pour supplies and advice into the hands and 
ears of Ho Chi-minh. Neither the Chinese nor the Americans 
openly committed troops. Judging from past experience such 
action by Washington would have been followed almost im- 
mediately with similar steps by Peking: a widening of the war 
front would then have required still more men and still more 
supplies of war machines as a local war took on world dimen- 
sions. Mr. Dulles did not propose to intervene alone in Indo- 
China. He wanted to halt the spread of Asiatic Communism and 
the advance of Chinese influence towards the south-east; he did 
not, however, want to risk a major conflict merely to infuse blood 
into the dying efforts of an obsolete colonialism. His object was 
to “internationalize” the Indo-Chinese struggle. Mr. Dulles, 
therefore, sought to mobilize the united action of other wes- 
tern powers against the spread of Communism in Asia and to 
induce France to grant autonomy to the associated Indo-Chinese 
states. There were, however, formidable obstacles in the way 
of ‘“‘internationalizing” the South-East Asia war. The strongest 
of the Asiatic powers, India, was opposed to any form of defen- 
sive coalition, even against Communism. To Pandit Nehru the 
war in Indo-China was in origin and essence a nationalist move- 
ment against French colonialism; a western coalition would only 
serve to identify the Communists as the true and only Nation- 
alists in the eyes of the Far East. Moreover, Nehru had had 
too long an experience of western economic exploitation to look 
upon the American proposals as being wholly altruistic. The 
British, with a greater knowledge of the Asiatic mind and still 
mindful of having narrowly escaped a war against Indian Na- 
tionalism, could not and would not ignore Indian opinion. British 
policy was thus directed, not towards united western military 
action, but toward a negotiated settlement. 

Seldom has an international conference convened with so 
little expectation of concrete results as that which opened at 
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Geneva on April 26,1954. Perhaps it was an achievement that it 
should have been called at all. After two major wars brought 
to a close only by a “knock out blow” and “unconditional sur- 
render” the art of ending wars by negotiation had rather gone 
out of fashion. And the results achieved at Panmunjom in 
Korea were not such as commended, to the United States at least, 
a return to the older methods of diplomacy. Moreover the fight- 
ing was still going on in Indo-China and the discussions at Gen- 
eva were bound to be dominated by the news from the front and 
the declining hopes of saving Dien Bien Phu. The United States 
endeavoured to forestall the inevitable by providing France with 
an 8,500 mile air lift to carry troops from Europe to Asia, and 
France offered, with some reservations, to concede to the Indo- 
Chinese states the political independence for which Vietminh 
was allegedly fighting; but the offer came too late and every day 
the barren stretch of earth controlled by de Castries grew 
smaller. 

Although the Korean question was also on the agenda, the 
main purpose of the conference was to end the fighting in Indo- 
China. On what terms? None of the powers meeting in the 
old Palais des Nations was in complete agreement with its fel- 
lows as to what these terms should be. Mr. Dulles looked with 
suspicion upon the idea of partitioning Vietnam; this, he felt, 
would be an admission of unmitigated defeat. It would, in any 
event, be highly unpalatable to those who were working to build 
a Holy Alliance against Communism. France, war-weary and 
politically unstable, could make little positive contribution. To 
Great Britain, with Mr. Eden playing Canning to Dulles’s Met- 
ternich, the prevention of Communist domination of the peoples 
and resources of South-East Asia was as vital as it was to France 
or to the United States; but as the centre of a Commonwealth 
including the great free nations of Asia, Great Britain was con- 
scious that western action with regard to South-East Asia, were 
it to have the qualities of durability, must stand up to the critical 
scrutiny of Asian opinion. Many Asiatic peoples still looked cyni- 
cally upon Western fears of “losing” South-East Asia as meaning 
only a loss of markets. The familiar western phrase of “hold- 
ing” that part of Asia filled them with foreboding. Not that 
the Asiatic powers could themselves provide a satisfactory solu- 
tion to the problem. The meeting of Colombo was largely taken 
up with local differences, but it did emphasize the common senti- 
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ment of “Asianism” which, at present, motivates all Asiatic 
countries. 

A change of government in France finally led to the opening 
of direct negotiations for a cease-fire on the best possible terms. 
Setting a deadline of July 20 for a settlement, the French premier 
M. Mendes-France, set out to conclude a truce with Pham van 
Dong, the Vietminh Foreign Minister, or resign from office. It 
was, after all, the only practical solution, even if the terms were 
to be cruel and possibly unsafe. M. Mendes-France believed that 
he owed it to France’s soldiers to conclude a settlement on con- 
ditions that would allow them to continue to play a role in the 
Far East. France agreed to partition Vietnam along the Song 
Ben Hai river, almost on the 17th parallel, with Ho Chi-Minh 
taking over the northern provinces and Bao Dai retaining con- 
trol of the southern territories. French regrouping areas to the 
north of the dividing line and communist regrouping areas to the 
south were to be evacuated within eight months, except Haiphong 
which the French were to give up within ten months. Elections 
were to be held in Vietnam between July 20, 1955, and July 20, 
1956. The Vietnam and Vietminh governments were to consult 
together to prepare for them. Seven days later, on July 27 the 
fighting ceased and the French began preparations for their with- 
drawal from the Hanoi-Haiphong corridor. 


Such terms inspired neither jubilation nor easy optimism. 
The Geneva powers had been compelled to follow unpopular pre- 
cedents already established in Germany and in Korea; for par- 
tition is the inevitable compromise when two great powers, or 
groups of powers, cannot agree and cannot settle their differ- 
ences by war. Mr. Eden cailed it “the best that our hands could 
devise”; Mr. Mendes-France said, “reason and peace have won.” 
Mr. Bedell Smith, on behalf of the United States, merely observed 
that the American republic would “refrain from the threat or 
the use of force to disturb” the agreement. In Vietnam morale 
declined drastically. The Geneva terms were called “a death 
sentence deferred for two years.” Vietnam troops went over to 
the other side, not as individuals, but in platoons and companies. 
In Saigon internal bickering led to open quarrels between the new 
premier Ngo Dinh Diem and General Van Hinh. Only the 
Communists rejoiced and loudly proclaimed that Vietminh would 
win control of the new Vietnam capital, Saigon, not in two years, 


but in six months. 
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Critics of the agreement were quick to draw a parallel be- 
tween Geneva and Munich. It was, at best, a faulty comparison; 
for in 1954 there were no illusions about the future, either in 
London or in Paris. It was recognized that all Geneva had 
achieved was the end of open warfare and the substitution for 
it of a condition of co-existence; Geneva had not saved the 
peace of Asia, it had only provided a period of two years in 
which a serious effort could be made to do so. In this sense 
the western powers accepted the Geneva terms; and a truce 
commission, including representatives from India, Poland and 
Canada, was therefore formed to supervise the carrying out of 
the terms within the troubled area. 


IV. 


From the military standpoint the Geneva settlement has 
certain obvious disadvantages. It will be no easy task to defend 
the narrow neck of Vietnam between the border of Laos and the 
sea along the 17th parallel. The absence of lateral roads and 
suitable approaches and the rugged nature of the terrain make 
the protection of this line a difficult one. Even more significant 
is the ease with which such a line, anchored in the air, can be 
out-flanked by an attacking force driving through Thailand. 
And the Thai situation is not one to inspire the western powers 
with a feeling of security. The north-eastern provinces of Thai- 
land along the Mekong river have, for many years, been the centre 
of a “Free Thai” movement. In this region are no fewer than 
70,000 pro-Vietminh Annamites.t Moreover it must not be for- 
gotten that the regions of Vietnam which are effectively con- 
trolled by Vietminh are by no means limited to Tongking. There 
are large sections of the provinces left to Vietnam, even as far 
south as Saigon, which are in the hands of the Communists 
and their sympathisers. And the French have already learned 
the difficulties of defending a line without complete administra- 
tive control of the rear areas. 

Further steps had, therefore, to be taken to give stability 
to the situation in South East Asia. Mr. Dulles saw the best 
guarantees for security in the adhesion of Great Britain and 
France to his favourite scheme of a South East Asia Defence 


1It was, partly at least, to consider the military problems presented by 
Thailand—especially since former Thai Prime Minister, Luang Pradit 
(Pridi Phanomyong), has recently reappeared on the political scene, 
preaching revolution over the Peking Radio—that regional defence 
talks were held in Singapore by the British in August. 
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Pact to seal off that part of the world from further communist 
expansion. Under American leadership eight nations, including 
Great Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan, Thai- 
land, the Phillipines and the United States of America, met at 
Manila, and on September 8th signed the South East Asian Col- 
lective Defence Treaty. 


Despite the blessing conferred upon it by the clumsy appel- 
ation, SEATO, the new treaty is no Asiatic equivalent of its al- 
phabetical counterpart, NATO. It lacks the muscular strength 
of the European treaty and covers it nakedness with termin- 
ological vagueness. The clause directed against subversion or 
intimidation demands only the immediate consultation of the 
signatories. The more captious critic might suggest that the 
common purposes proclaimed at Manila could, in theory at least, 
have been fulfilled without any fresh instrument being negoti- 
ated. A fairer criticism is the obvious absence of so many 
Asiatic powers. Only three have signed the treaty, and of 
these only Pakistan is a source of strength to the alliance. 
Nehru’s view that the treaty is “most unfortunate” and “would 
increase insecurity in people’s minds’ holds little hope of India’s 
early adhesion to it. 

Is SEATO the answer to the problem presented by Com- 
munism in South East Asia? There is little doubt that the vic- 
tory of Vietminh at Dien Bien Phu has given new strength to 
Communism in Asia; but the lining up of the western world 
in a solemn alliance in defence of what so many Asians regard 
as a discredited regime will do little to weaken it. The im- 
mediate need seems to be for France to disavow Bao Dai and to 
grant Vietnam and the other Indo-Chinese states of Laos and 
Cambodia independence, not a qualified independence “in associ- 
ation with” France, but complete independence with the right to 
secede from the French Union when and if desired. Independ- 
ence and nationalism are the twin foundations and the only 
foundations upon which a free Vietnam state can be built. Only 
by the utter renunciation of imperialism and acceptance of co- 
existence? will it be possible for the western world to convince 
the Asiatic countries that the living dragon of Communism is 
more dangerous than the dying dragon of Colonialism. The 
2As defined by the Chinese Communists “co-existence” means simply 


peace from the shooting war, but not a change in ideology (and there- 
fore no respite from the ideological war). 
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United States, backed by a reluctant Great Britain, a weakened 
France, and a powerless Thailand, even with the good-will of 
Pakistan cannot seriously hope to defend Asia from a danger 
which so many Asians themselves do not choose to recognize. In 
the long run it must be from the Asiatic powers that the defence 
of freedom in Asia will come. The most effective role which 
western diplomacy can presently play is not to answer negative 
with negative, but to build upon what is positive in Asian poli- 
tics; namely the conscious sense of identity and zeal for inde- 
pendence of the Asiatic states. 


FEDERATION FOR NIGERIA 


L. Gray Cowan* 


N October first of this year, Nigeria quietly celebrated 
C the inauguration of the latest step in its constitutional 
development—the formation of the Federation of Nigeria. 
Following along the path taken by the neighbouring territory 
of the Gold Coast, the Nigerian constitution has been in a state 
of almost constant change since the end of World War II. Each 
successive stage has placed a greater degree of control in the 
hands of the Nigerian people and has widened the basis of 
popular representation. With a population of over thirty mil- 
lion Nigeria covers 372,674 square miles of African bush and 
plain. The task of introducing democratic government into this 
territory is a formidable one, since the vast majority of the 
electorate is still illiterate and is accustomed to depending upon 
traditional tribal leaders for guidance. Even more complex, 
however, has been the concomitant problem of making three 
essentially separate countries into one. The people of the three 
regions into which the country is clearly divided differ in tem- 
perament, language and indigenous social customs. British ad- 
ministration was able to amalgamate these divergent groups 
under central control only in 1914. 
The Northern Region, predominantly Muslim in religion, has 
a long and proud history of rule by the Fulani Emirs who set 
up an empire in the wake of an invader from the Sahara, Usu- 
man dan Fodio, early in the nineteenth century. Despotic and 
often cruel, they nevertheless pacified the country and estab- 
lished a system of local government whose structure the British 
left largely undisturbed when they assumed control over fifty 
years later. Basing his administration on the theory of indirect 
rule, Lord Lugard, the most famous of the early governors of 
Nigeria, required his resident officers to deal with the people 
through the local rulers exclusively; to this day the district 
officer, in theory (and very largely in practice) acts only through 
the intermediary of the Emir’s representative. In the Western 
Region the traditional rulers were the Yoruba Obas, while in 
the East local rule revolved around the extended family system 
in village units of relatively much smaller area than the Northern 
Emirates or the Yoruba kingdoms. 


*Assistant professor of government, Columbia University; current] 
spending two years in British and French West Africa on a researc 


fellowship. 
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I. 


It is impossible to understand the basic problems involved 
in developing responsible self government in Nigeria without 
some realization of the continuing role of tribal and regional 
affiliations. While there is much talk in Nigeria today about 
the existence of a Nigerian nation, almost every national issue 
is seen largely in terms of its relative regional importance. 
Even the question of transition to home rule itself, upon which 
there is general agreement, suffers from regional disagreement 
as to when it should be fully realized. The present federal 
structure contemplates that the finishing touches should be put 
to Nigerian self government by 1956. The Eastern and Western 
Region leaders are convinced that it will not only be possible in 
two years but that popular pressure will force it by that time. 
The North, on the other hand, although it covers two thirds of 
the country, is much less well developed economically than the 
other two Regions. The powerful position which the Emirs 
have retained under British rule and the conservative influence 
of the strict Muslim tradition make the Northern leaders much 
less eager to see British control disappear completely from the 
scene. 

There is an element of fear in this attitude. The Northern 
apprehension of economic domination by the East and the West 
has served only to reinforce a long standing bitterness and 
rivalry which goes back to the Northern invasion of southern 
Nigeria over a hundred years ago. The feeling is strong that, 
were the country left to itself, the government would be run 
from the South, and the North, because of its educational back- 
wardness, would tend to be controlled by Southern technicians 
and capital. The Northern leaders are, however, fully aware 
that failure to play their part in the new Federation would be 
tantamount to committing economic suicide since the only outlet 
for Northern products is through the sea ports of the South. 
There is undoubtedly a strong cultural and religious pull in the 
North across the desert toward the Sudan and Egypt; one hears 
occasional demands that more students should be sent to the 
universities of the Middle East to preserve the Muslim edu- 
cational ties. But given what they feel to be a reasonable voice 
in the government of the Federation, any separationist feeling 
among the Northerners will probably be confined to a few re- 


ligious zealots. 
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The fissiparous tendencies which are evident not only be- 
tween the three Regions but within each Region as well are 
clearly illustrated in the organization of the political parties. 
The chief parties as they will be represented in the forthcoming 
elections to the central legislature of the Federation are divided 
very largely along these lines. The Western Region’s largest 
group is the Action Group led by Mr. Obafemi Awolowo, formerly 
tegional Minister for Local Government and now premier of 
the West under the Federation. Awolowo is a vigorous and 
energetic lawyer, who is a qualified barrister of London’s Inner 
Temple. As a prelude to his career in politics he was secretary 
of a trade union and co-founder of the Trades Union Congress 
of Nigeria. His party came into being as an organized group 
with the general elections of 1951 although its nucleus existed 
before as a cultural group for Yoruba youth. Its appeal has 
been almost exclusively confined to the Western Region and it 
is now the majority party in the Regional legislature. With a 
relatively strong local organization in many parts of the Region 
it gives every evidence of remaining in power since it has the 
blessing of at least some of the powerful traditional rulers. 

The counterpart of the Action Group for the Eastern Region 
is Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe’s National Council for Nigeria and 
the Cameroons (NCNC). “Zik” as he is popularly known 
is a more flamboyant and controversial figure than Awolowo. 
Educated in America, he taught political science at Lincoln 
University before returning to Nigeria in 1937. He founded 
five newspapers, the best known of which is the “West African 
Pilot,’ now the mouthpiece of the NCNC in Lagos. He has 
long been active in politics and has been a member of the old 
Legislative Council which was replaced by the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1951. He has the ready wit of the skilled debater 
and carries a tremendous personal appeal. The NCNC is, in the 
view of some people in Nigeria, the party which shows most 
signs of becoming a national organization although as yet its 
primary strength is in the East. It constitutes the opposition 
party in the Western Region and is pressing forward with local 
membership drives there. It carried the municipal elections in 
Ibadan, Nigeria’s largest city, by a heavy majority earlier this 
year and has considerable support in the capitol as well. 

Least known outside Nigeria is the leader of the Northern 
People’s Congress (NPC) the Hon. Ahmadu, Sardauna of Sokoto, 
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the large Emirate on the Northwestern border. Prior to its 
formation as a party to contest the elections of 1951 the Con- 
gress had been a religious and cultural group. Even today it is 
far from the stage of organization reached by either of the large 
Southern parties. The Sardauna, a former official of the Native 
Adminstration, has recently been named Premier of the North 
under the Federation. Although he has visited Great Britain 
he has not had the prolonged periods of study abroad which Dr. 
Azikiwe and Mr. Awolowo have enjoyed. Conservative and 
dignified like the Northern people he represents, he has concen- 
trated not on a wide personal popularity but on a programme of 
slow advancement for the North, within the strict bonds of local 
tradition and the Muslim faith. The other parties in the Region 
are considerably smaller and only one, the Northern Elements 
Progressive Union (NEPU) appears to constitute a real opposi- 
tion to the NPC. NEPU claims to have the support of some of 
the younger groups who are opposed to the NPC on the ground 
that it represents the reactionary tendency of the ruling Emirs. 
A number of smaller parties have been organized in the so-called 
Middle Belt or riverain Provinces (the area in the extreme south 
of the Region bordering on the Niger and Benue Rivers). They 
have some popular support in their immediate localities but 
since their members are not of the same ethnic group as the 
majority of Northerners they will scarcely be able to command 
wide popular appeal. In the Southern Cameroons (which was 
formerly a part of the Eastern Region, but under the Federation 
becomes a quasi-Federal territory under the direction of Lagos) 
the chief party is the Kamerun National Congress, led by Dr. 
E. M. L. Endeley, a former member of the Eastern legislature. 

All the parties, regardless of their region rely very heavily 
on the personal popularity of the leader. To the present, at 
least, the party platforms show no real ideological differences 
and no broad political programmes. Their attention is largely 
concentrated on immediate development programmes for their 
areas; generalised statements on broader issues of national 
policy appear only in election campaigns. The terms “liberal” 
or “conservative,” “left wing” or “right wing” can be applied 
only in a relative sense and, even then, only insofar as the per- 
sonal convictions of the leader and his immediate associates are 
concerned. One small splinter group broadly describes itself 
in its party manifesto as, “democratic, socialistic and totali- 
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tarian.”’ For the vast mass of the people political action as yet 
means very little. There is a gradual awakening to the fact 
that decisions on social improvements are in the hands of the 
voters but even now the average Hausa or Ibo or Yoruba farmer 
cares little or nothing about who represents him in Lagos or 
in the regional capital. His chief concern is rather that the 
government will refrain from pushing his tax rate too high and 
that it will let him alone to get on with his most important job 
—that of scratching a living from the soil. Under these circum- 
stances communism as a factor in the political situation could 
make little headway, unless an exceedingly strong figure, with 
a wide personal appeal in all regions were to appear. Even 
assuming the occurrence of this unlikely event he would be 
immediately confronted with the alternatives of gaining the 
support of the traditional chiefs or of going to the people over 
their heads. These chiefs, many of whom were salaried mem- 
bers of the former Native Administration system (now largely 
regionalised under Local Government Acts), constitute a very 
powerful factor in local politics particularly in the North. With- 
out their open or at least tacit consent the formation of any 
really national mass movement would be extremely difficult. 


II 


The Nigeria (Constitutional) Order in Council' which estab- 
lished the constitutional form of the Federation was the outcome 
of discussions which began in London between Nigerian leaders 
and the Colonial Office in the summer of 1953 and which were 
completed at the Lagos Conference in January, 1954. The 
aim was to modify and strengthen the legislative form of the 
government as it had been laid down in the constitution of 1951? 
and to enunciate more clearly its federal scheme. 

In the new Order the general structure of representation by 
a Central House and regional houses is continued but with one 
important modification. The capitol, Lagos, is withdrawn from 
the Western Region and created a Federal District coming under 
the control of the central government, much on the same plan 
as Washington, D.C. In Lagos will sit the central representative 
organ, the House of Representatives, of 184 members, elected 





1Statutory Instruments, 1954, No. 1146 (Laws of Nigeria No. 102 of 
1954.) The text may be found in the supplement to the Extraordinary 
Nigerian Gazette of Sept. 3, 1954. 


28.1, 1951, No. 1172. 
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on a basis of 92 from the Northern Region, 42 from each of the 
two southern Regions, six from the Southern Cameroons and 
two from Lagos. The elections are based on varying degrees of 
suffrage under electoral regulations laid down by the different 
regional governments (for example, women are not permitted 
to vote in the Muslim North). Elections are direct, except in 
the North where they are by a three stage electoral college. 
The central executive authority is based on the Council of 
Ministers, over which the Governor-General presides. It con- 
sists of three ex-officio members (the Chief Secretary, the At- 
torney-General and the Financial Secretary, who are expatriate 
officers) and ten Ministers, three from each Region and one from 
the Cameroons. 

The former bicameral legislative system is continued in the 
Northern and Western Regions. Here a House of Assembly 
and a House of Chiefs have been in operation. In the Eastern 
Region where traditional chiefs do not play the same role, there 
has only been a House of Assembly. The Southern Cameroons 
is now endowed, in view of its new status, with a House of 
Assembly of twenty-three members. In the North the Governor 
is empowered to supplement the normally elected House with 
up to five appointed “Special Members” to represent “interests 
or communities that, in his opinion, are not otherwise adequately 
represented in the House (Sec. 22).” This is partially to allow 
representation to the large colony of Southerners settled in the 
North who would not, in the normal course of events, be able to 
secure any voice in the affairs of the region. Members of the 
House of Chiefs in the North and the West are appointed by the 
Governor from among the recognized traditional chiefs; to lessen 
the chance of direct political influence by the chiefs, members of 
these Houses are ineligible to stand for election to the Central 
House. The Executive power for each Region is vested in an 
Executive Council consisting of the Governor as President, a 
Premier and at least eight Regional Ministers (twelve in the 
North) who are appointed from either House on recommendation 
of the Premier. 

The legislative functions of the Central and Regional legis- 
latures are sharply delineated. To the Central House falls an 
exclusive list of matters upon which it alone can act. This list 
includes the usual attributes of a federal government—foreign 
relations, defence, maritime shipping, railways, trade and com- 
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merce, currency, external borrowing and exchange control are 
among the most important. In the concurrent legislative list 
are education (except for certain higher institutions such as the 
University College at Ibadan which are under direct federal 
control), labour, industrial development, prisons and other mat- 
ters. Except for the specifically defined subjects in the two lists 
the residual powers lie in regional hands. 

The financial arrangements of the Federation are exceedingly 
complex and they cannot be gone into in detail here. In general 
they reflect the strong pressure toward greater regional financial 
autonomy. In addition to various lump sums which the Feder- 
ation must pay to the Regions in the beginning, the Regions re- 
ceive proportionate rebates on duties levied on tobacco and 
gasoline imports, one half of any excise duties, one half of all 
export duties and a percentage share of import duties. All 
mineral royalties collected by the Federal government are paid 
to the Regions and all personal income tax levied by the central 
government is returned to the Regions in proportion to the 
amount paid by the residents of each Region. The costs of tax 
collection are first deducted by the Federal government as is 
also the cost of pensions payable to certain classes of expatriate 
officers. On the whole, however, the Regions retain the large 
proportion of national revenues for local purposes. 

It will be evident that the policy of regionalisation will 
require the establishment of many new civil service posts in 
the Regions to take care of services which were previously in the 
hands of the central government. The proliferation of new 
ministries and their staffs will mean that a much higher propor- 
tion of the tax returns will be required to meet the salaries of 
the public servants. Not only is this to be seen in the national 
and regional realms but in local government as well. While 
most local government duties were performed previously by the 
expatriate District Officer, now in all Regions the expenses of 
local elected councils, with their secretaries and clerks must be 
met from local revenues. This may well mean either that an 
excessively heavy tax burden will have to be imposed to meet 
the added expense of an expanded bureaucracy or that money 
which would otherwise have been spent on economic develop- 
ment will have to be diverted for this purpose. Quite apart 
from the financial strain involved, the quesion of finding suitably 
qualified individuals to fill these new posts is a very real one. 
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While attention is being given in every Region to training in 
public administration at the moment, most branches of the 
public service are woefully short of personnel, either African or 
European. The shortage is particularly acute in the adminis- 
trative service, where more and more expatriate officers are 
being removed from work in the field to take over posts in the 
tegional capitols simply because enough trained Nigerians are 
not available. Hitherto the public service of Nigeria has been 
a unified service, stemming from Lagos. Under the new Feder- 
ation it has been regionalized under Regional Public Service Com- 
missions with a Federal Commission controlling Federal posts. 
This may well lead to unfortunate results in the competition for 
available personnel; at least one Region has already indicated 
its intention of opening a recruiting office in London. 

The position of the expatriate officer under the new Feder- 
ation is as yet far from clear. Undoubtedly he will continue to 
be required, particularly in the technical posts, for many years 
to come, and elaborate provisions have been made under the 
Federation Order to retain his pension and seniority rights. 
But how many will wish to continue in the employ of the 
Regional governments cannot yet be determined: only time will 
prove whether or not the new conditions of service will be 
acceptable to them. The long range wisdom of such a rapid 
increase in the numbers of public servants is at this point 
questionable, although in the short run it is difficult to see what 
alternative could have been offered in view of the pronounced 
emphasis on regional development. 

There is good reason, from the point of view of the outside 
observer, to doubt the real value to Nigeria of regionalization 
in any form. The ties which bind the Regions to the centre 
are much too tenuous; up to now the chief cementing force has 
been the British colonial administration. It remains to be seen 
whether some acceptable substitute can be found. Until a man 
begins to think of himself as a Nigerian first and not as an Ibo, 
or a Yoruba, or a Hausa, little national consciousness can exist. 
All too often the administrative separation into Regions merely 
reinforces the natural distrust of the Northerner for the South- 
erner and makes him less inclined to act in concert with his 
fellow countryman. The damage which this distrust can cause 
is clearly indicated in the recent NCNC election manifesto, 
issued for the forthcoming federal elections. In it the party 
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indicates its belief that Nigeria should be split into as many 
he small states as there are minority groups who have the human 
and financial resources to run an efficient state government, so 


ma that no one or two states can dominate the Federation. For 
we Nigeria today there could be no more dangerous doctrine. Ina 
he nation whose best hope of development lies in a union of already 
we diverse forces, separated by centuries of inter-tribal warfare, a 
en multiplicity of small states could only mean an endless bickering 
r- and the eventual breakup of the Federation. The division into 
-. Regions has already emphasised strongly enough the parochial 
be nature of the country. What is needed now is a greater pull 


| toward the centre to underline the fact of national existence. 
od No one today doubts that the final transformation of Nigeria 
to Dominion status will come, if not by 1956, then certainly 
within a very few years. As a result of the past decade of 


“ constitutional advance British prestige is perhaps higher now 
m than it has ever been in the past and the accomplishments of 
x British administration are more keenly appreciated now that its 
. departure is imminent. The success of the United Kingdom in 
e bringing about self government in West Africa stands in marked 
1 contrast to similar efforts in East Africa. The situation in 
" Nigeria and the Gold Coast, while by no means simple, lacks 
d two critical and related factors which have been at the root of 
t the East African dilemma. Economically Western Nigeria and 
+t the Gold Coast have been in recent years comparatively contented 
d areas, due largely to the handsome return on the cocoa harvest. 

Even with the present ratio of population increase there is no 
" immediately foreseeable land shortage, except in the Eastern 
. Region. Moreover, there is on the West Coast no problem of 
. European settlement. No non-Nigerian can own land (except 
. in very rare cases in Lagos) although business firms may retain 
‘ property on long lease. The basic insecurity resulting from 
' permanent European control of large areas of farming land 


which has been so evident in East Africa is not to be found here 
and in consequence the race question does not play any major 
role. 

It cannot, of course, be assumed that because the present ad- 
vanced stage of Nigeria’s evolution toward self government has 
been accomplished with so little internal upheaval that the future 
will all be smooth sailing. The veneer of Western culture is 
often surprisingly thin; most of the people still carry on their 
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daily lives with only a minimum of contact with the world out- 
side. Tribal customs and beliefs and ancient tribal hatreds are 
disappearing but they are slow to die. At any time family or 
local interest may well stand in the way of a broader regional 
or national interest with consequent harm to the new Federation, 
in its formative years. Staggering problems of economic and 
political development face the leaders of Nigeria in making this 
vast land into a modern state; if they succeed in the next decades 
not a little credit must go to the foundations laid by British rule. 
But the important point is that now the way lies open for Ni- 
gerians to make their own decisions—with the rest of Africa and 
indeed of the world, looking on. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE. By Trygve Lie. 1954. (New York; 
Toronto: Macmillan. 473pp. $6.00) 


Trygve Lie begins these memoirs on Christmas Day in 1945 
when he was sounded out by emissaries of the United States 
about the presidency of the First Assembly of the United 
Nations. That post was fated to fall to Paul Henri Spaak of 
Belgium, but a rich consolation prize awaited the Norwegian 
Foreign Secretary. For seven years—years during which many 
post-war attitudes were shaped and hardened—Lie was the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. This volume is a re- 
port on those years and in a very real sense a justification of 
the role he played. 

That role was not identical throughout. In the beginning 
Lie attempted, very properly, to steer an even course between 
the contending giants and was frequently assailed by both sides. 
After his intervention in Korea he found himself the target of 
the Soviet block of delegates, who indeed refused to recognize 
him during his last two years in office. Whether the drum-head 
fashion in which his original five year term was extended justi- 
fied that course is something for the legalists to argue. In any 
case, it broke a deadlock which apparently could be resolved in 
no other way. 

Yet in his career as Secretary-General certain constants 
could be discerned—a determination to enhance and preserve 
the unique functions of his office and an instinctive emotional 
dedication to the cause of peace. Mr. Lie had seen war and 
was determined to give his utmost to prevent another. 

So much for the credit side. During his seven years at the 
United Nations I was privileged to observe Mr. Lie during most 
of the crises. It seemed to me then and still seems now that he 
was a person of elemental force, considerable resilience and with 
many appealing human qualities. He never did strike me as a 
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person of profound intellect, or, indeed, as a man interested in 
grasping abstractions—even the abstract problems of war and 
peace. Significantly in the chapter on his farewell to the United 
Nations—an event prolonged and tearful—he harks back to his 
regret at leaving his pleasant home in Forest Hills and the West 
Side Tennis Club. 

Now, securely out of office, Mr. Lie can be scathing about 
the hysterical accusations directed at his staff and at the 
rather frantic security measures employed by the United States 
Government to assuage that hysteria. Yet it did not seem at 
the time to many members of the staff that he stood up for 
them as squarely or even as adroitly as they would have de- 
sired. 

Actually Lie was in an unique dilemma and nobody who has 
never faced a similar one should be prone to judge him. How- 
ever, it should be noted that for at least five years of his tenure, 
long before loyalty-security issues ever arose, relations between 
the Secretary-General and the civil servants under his command 
were a running sore in the organization. Undoubtedly there 
were persistent troublemakers on the staff with political axes 
to grind, but a veteran labour lawyer might have shown more 
tactical skill in dealing with them. 

“T had tried to face those seven successive years in complete 
honesty with myself,” writes Mr. Lie in this book. ‘My eyes 
were open as I pushed my way into each of the many problems 
that arose. I did not try to avoid them. I felt it was my duty 
to enter them; it was a part of my interpretation of the United 
Nations Charter and its laws, as well as of the resolutions passed 
by the General Assemblies. Just as the Secretary-General is 
the servant of the United Nations and not of any single nation, 
so he is obliged to risk himself in the interest of a just solution.” 

That is undoubtedly what Trygve Lie believes of himself. 
It might be called subjectively true. History may render a 
more qualified verdict, but at least the record will show that Lie 


tried. 
Montreal WALTER O’HEARN 


THE ORIGINS OF THE WAR OF 1914. Volume II: The Crisis of 
July 1914. From the Sarajevo Outrage to the Austro-Hun- 
garian General Mobilization. By Luigi Albertini. Translated 
and edited by Isabella M. Massey. 1953. (London and 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. xvi, 727pp. $9.50) 


Even after the lapse of forty years, the story of July, 1914, 
has all the fascination of a suspense story and all the impact of 
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n classical tragedy. The end is known; and yet as one reads on, 
d it becomes almost impossible to avoid the hope that at some point 
d the crisis will be resolved and the impending catastrophe averted. 
is Instead there is the spectacle of small men struggling against the 
; consequences of forces that they themselves have let loose and 
that are too big for them to control, and the events move inexor- 
it ably toward the disaster of the first World War. 
e Professor Albertini has traced with meticulous care and in 
Ss impressive detail the story of these critical weeks. Even now 
t there are significant gaps in the evidence—for example, the en- 
r gima of the St. Petersburg conversations during the visit of 
2- Poincaré. There is also the problem of the assessment of 
motives at almost every step, and here there is still latitude for 
Ss the kind of individual interpretation that the author is bound to 
j= put forward. The outcome is a volume that may well be as close 
2 to definitive as is possible on the basis of the available evidence, 
n but that still leaves room for differing judgments concerning the 
d same events. It will be interesting to see how Professor Berna- 
e dotte Schmitt’s forthcoming revision of his earlier work on this 
S period differs from Albertini’s volume in emphasis and inter- 
e pretation. 


Inevitably as the narrative progresses the old question of 
e responsibility keeps coming to the fore. None of the Great 
S Powers can be judged completely blameless, but there are wide 
s variations in degrees of guilt. There is almost nothing to be said 
y for Austria’s conduct from beginning to end. Indeed, if any 
d single person is to be held culpable, it might well be Potiorek, 
d } the governor of Bosnia, whose stubborn laxity opened the way to 


4 the assassination of Franz Ferdinand; but the determination of 
, Austria-Hungary to capitalize on the outrage was maintained 
; with a reckless disregard for consequences that cannot be too 
. strongly condemned. 
: This in turn was not only made possible by Germany but 
actively encouraged by her. Albertini in fact believes that 
Berlin goaded Austria into war and even prevented her from 
N drawing back at the final brink. The evidence on this last point 
is far from convincing—it seems rather that Austria was chiefly 
f concerned to slam the door on any possible conciliation. But 
is Berlin’s unqualified backing and repeated urgings to prompt 
d action gave Austria the assurance that enabled her to pursue this 
d irresponsible course. Germany in fact gambled on two things— 


Austria’s ability to create a fait accompli, and Russia’s unreadi- 
ness to intervene. Yet no steps were taken to establish the 
validity of either assumption, and when both proved false, Ger- 
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many found it impossible to escape from the trap into which she 
had plunged. 

It is just possible that by stronger action Germany might 
have forced Vienna to accept the idea of a halt in Belgrade, and 
that this would have gained a breathing space during which a 
major war could have been averted. Apart from this, there were 
only two other possibilities—that Germany should have kept a 
free hand from the outset and used it to restrain Vienna, or that 
Russia should have drawn back at the last moment and re- 
conciled herself to the creation of a German-dominated sphere 
from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf. Failing these, the 
repeated claim that Britain could have stopped the war by an- 
nouncing that she would fight lacks all validity. Albertini is 
severe on Grey, and certainly a more perceptive man might have 
taken more positive action at an earlier stage; but Grey’s sins 
were chiefly those of omission, and by the time he did act, 
Germany was so deeply committed that she had to cling to the 
illusion that English neutrality could be assured when all rational 
calculations were against it. When the Germans allowed them- 
selves to think clearly they saw this, but the implications were 
so unpleasant that they quickly closed their minds and held to 
a course that was bound to lead to disaster. Albertini indeed 
raises a different possibility—that an early Italian announce- 
ment of an intention to remain neutral would have restrained her 
nominal allies; but here too Berlin was fully aware of the 
probability yet unprepared to draw back when Austria ignored 
her representations. And when one reads the Kaiser’s minutes 
on the despatches, with their reckless repudiation of any modera- 
tion and their unrestrained vituperation against everyone who 
suggests it, one has a horrifying glimpse of the kind of in- 
telligence that was at work in high places and that played its 
part in goading the world into the abyss. 


Toronto EpGAR MCINNIS 


MODERN GERMANY, ITS HISTORY AND CIVILIZATION. By Koppel 
S. Pinson. 1954. (New York, Toronto: Macmillan. 637pp. 
$10.00) 


This is a weighty and scholarly (and expensive) book, the 
product of long preoccupation with German history and culture, 
as is evidenced by Dr. Pinson’s earlier writings. The author 
begins with the Classical Humanist Tradition of the age of 
Lessing, Goethe, and Kant, and ends with the allied occupation 
of Germany after 1945. He aims to integrate cultural-intellec- 
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tual with political-social development in German history, subord- 
inating military and diplomatic history thereto. “If there is a 
unifying theme to this work,” he remarks (p. ix), “it is that of 
the tragic efforts made by liberalism and democracy to assert 
themselves in modern German history, of how they have been 
inundated time and again by the opposing forces, especially those 
of militarism and nationalism, and of how, nevertheless, these 
efforts recur to start the struggle anew.” Thus the interest 
in cultural history, and the sympathy with liberal-democratic 
efforts, provide the keys to the book. 

From the impact of the French Revolution on the old Ger- 
many the volume proceeds through the Restoration Period, and 
the abortive Revolution of 1848-49, to Bismarck’s “Revolution 
from Above” and his wars. From 1870 onwards the scale of 
treatment grows larger, with chapters whose titles suggest a 
certain overlap of context, on Political and Social Currents, 1871- 
1914; The Catholic and the Socialist Traditions in Germany; 
Social, Economic and Intellectual Developments to 1914; Wil- 
helmian Germany in Peace and War, down to the Revolution 
of 1918-19. Then follow six chapters on various aspects of the 
Weimar Republic, one on the Nazi Regime, and a final chapter 
on the aftermath, the Allied Occupation after 1945. Thus 
roughly forty per cent. of the book is concerned with the con- 
temporary scene from 1918 onwards. The volume is abundantly 
supplied with bibliographical references, notes and valuable quo- 
tations. 

It must be admitted that the task of integrating cultural 
history with political-social development is difficult. The even 
flow of narrative inevitably suffers. And whilst the cultural- 
intellectual history of Germany is of great interest and value, 
the lives and fortunes of the German people—and not only of 
them—were determined largely by the policy or impolicy of the 
German state and its rulers, which took less account of cultural- 
intellectual development. Bismarck’s foreign policy after 1870 
is given only one page, which ends with the surprising state- 
ment that “so long as Bismarck remained at the Wilhelmstrasse 
there was no fear or alarm in the capitals of Europe of war by 
Germany.” Even in the cultural sphere, German racial theories 
before 1914 surely call for some description; and the Weimar 
period was too short to sustain the judgment that “culturally 
speaking it was one of the most dynamic periods of German 
history.” In general, Dr. Pinson achieves well the difficult task 
of writing accurately and soberly of the contemporary years, 
not least in showing how Weimar helped to prepare for the Nazi 
triumph and methods. Yet whilst the author devotes chapters 
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to both the Catholic and the Socialist traditions in Germany, he 
gives no corresponding examination of Protestantism. And the 
statement on p. 4 that after the Reformation Germany “remained 
almost evenly divided” between Protestant and Catholic, is mis- 
leading for Germany without Austria, with which he is mainly 
concerned, 


Toronto R. FLENLEY 


THE NEMESIS OF POWER: THE GERMAN ARMY IN POLITICS, 1918- 
1945. By John W. Wheeler-Bennett. 1953. (London and 
Toronto: Macmillan. xvi, 830pp. $10.00) 


This ponderous volume is as solid in content as in physical 
mass. We have had many books on Hitler and the German 
Army. This one comes close to being the last word on the 
subject in at least some of its aspects. Although it has been 
criticized as inaccurate in a few details, it is a tremendous work 
of scholarship, the masterpiece of a great expert in its field. 
And since the subject is the German problem as it has plagued 
the world during the last generation, a problem which is still 
wholly unsolved—though it has entered a new phase—and is as 
dangerous as it ever was, the book is essential reading for states- 
men, soldiers and students of world politics. And it is not 
merely important, it is fascinating. The narrative and com- 
mentary are presented with striking skill, and the story becomes 
more extraordinary as it proceeds, until it reaches its climax in 
the assassination plot of July 20, 1944, and Hitler’s horrible 
revenge. Even today it is hard to believe that these things 
really happened in the twentieth century. 

The Nemisis of Power is the story of the decline and fall of 
the German generals, a process which might have been a source 
of satisfaction had not something worse taken the generals’ 
place. The period of General Hans von Seeckt, following the 
humiliation of 1918, saw the Army successfully re-established 
“as the strongest single political factor within the State, the 
recognized guardian of the Reich”; the next period, that 
dominated by Kurt von Schleicher, saw it declining from its 
position above politics “to the status of political broker and 
Party boss.” The generals thought they could control Hitler, 
and found too late that he was controlling them. In 1938 he 
assumed the supreme command of the armed forces; in December, 
1941, he became commander-in-chief of the Army. The generals 
mistrusted his pre-war foreign policy, but failed to do anything 
about it. Hitler went on to win fantastic victories against their 
advice, and as his prestige rose theirs fell. The disasters in 
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Russia and Africa changed the picture; the real consequences 
of Hitler’s leadership were now apparent, and the plotting against 
him was revivified. Yet the generals were timid and faltering, 
and July 20 was in great part the work of one devoted young 
General Staff colonel, Count von Stauffenberg. 

Mr. Wheeler-Bennett has really written two books. One is 
what the sub-title indicates, a study of the German Army in 
politics. The other is a detailed account of the plots against 
Hitler, inside the Army and outside it. No doubt additional 
evidence on these plots will still come to light from time to time, 
but Wheeler-Bennett has made a remarkably thorough investiga- 
tion and in general his narrative seems likely to be definitive. 
And in many ways his attitude to the question he discusses is 
refreshing. He emphasizes the German Army’s degree of re- 
sponsibility for Hitler’s rise to power and for his continuance in 
it. Unlike some of his countrymen, he restrains his enthusiasm 
for the German generals quite successfully. He speaks with 
evident feeling of “the apologists for the German militarists .. . 
already active in our own country,” and his comments on Rom- 
mel’s connection with the plot (“that most meretricious incident 
of the whole conspiracy’) probably reflect his disgust with the 
Rommel legend as propagated in England, and are in fact rather 
unfair to that decent, simple-minded Field Marshal. 

The author remarks that his book is “in some respects, a 
moral tale.” It is certainly a Cautionary Tale. It is indicative 
of the tragic dilemma of our time that, after compiling this grim 
picture of the workings of German militarism, Mr. Wheeler- 
Bennett still lends his full support to the present Western policy 
of re-arming Germany. “The defence of Western Europe,” he 
writes, “demands a contribution of strength from Western 
Germany; there can be no doubt of this.” But he emphasizes 
that we must go into this with our eyes full open. With this 
book available for instruction, nobody can say that he has not 
been warned. 


Army Headquarters, Ottawa C. P. STACEY 


THE DEVIL’S CHEMISTS. By Josiah E. DuBois Jr., in collabora- 
tion with Edward Johnson. 1952. (Boston: Beacon Press; 
Toronto: Saunders. x, 374pp.) 


This is an account of the trial of twenty-four high officials of 
I. G. Farben A.-G., one of the four industrial giants of pre-war 
Germany, before a United States Tribunal on charges of com- 
plicity in Hitler’s campaign of aggression. It is written by the 
youthful chief prosecutor. Two points stand out from his ac- 
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count. First, one is struck by the difficulties experienced by the 
prosecution in making any of the five charges stick, despite what 
appears to the reader (and to one of the three judges who dis- 
sented) as a convincing mass of evidence. The tribunal appears 
to have suffered great uneasiness in trying industrialists and 
scientists as war criminals, and to have been affected as well by 
the current political climate. (The Berlin blockade began shortly 
before the judgment was rendered). Secondly, it is somewhat 
disconcerting to be reminded that many of the defendants, who 
were either acquitted on all charges or found guilty only of 
slave labour and plunder and spoilation in occupied countries, are 
today still in important positions in the chemical industry of the 
Federal Republic. 

Mr. DuBois includes much irrelevant personal material. His 
book suffers rather than gains from this attempt at popularizing, 
for the story of Farben activities is a gripping one—sometimes, 
indeed, bordering on the fantastic—and it has no need to lean 
on the technique of science fiction. 


Toronto ROBERT A. SPENCER 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1938. Volume III. Edited 
by Veronica M. Toynbee. 1953. (Toronto, London, and New 
York: Oxford. xv, 622pp. $8.25) 


By this third volume for 1938, Chatham House has come near 
to closing the pre-war gap in the Surveys. This latest volume 
deals first with the destruction of Czechoslovakia after the 
Munich Agreement and then with the relations between Ger- 
many and Poland and Poland and Lithuania during the same 
period. Accounts of the U.S.S.R. and the Balkan states in 1938 
are followed by a detailed comparison of the state and develop- 
ment of German, French, and British armaments from the rise 
of Hitler to Munich. The latter section is admitted to be out of 
chronological order in a volume which begins with a study of a 
period from October, 1938, to March, 1939; but the arrange- 
ment is explained in the preface as being caused by its length. 
It should, however, have been placed first in this volume since 
it is an essential to the understanding of the Munich Agreement 
which the reader needs to complete before he goes on to study 
the post-Munich tragedy. 

The great difference between the Surveys now being pro- 
duced about the pre-war period, and those which appeared as 
soon as possible after the close of the year with which they 
were concerned, is a result of the fact that in the momentous 
period which has intervened, fate has put into the authors’ 
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hands a vast mass of captured German documents. The secrets 
of German policy-makers are laid bare. While this present sur- 
vey reveals nothing of major importance which was not known 
before about a period which, because of its proximity to the 
outbreak of the war, has been subjected already to a thou- 
sand searching investigations, it compiles an invaluable complete 
account backed by thorough documentation which is of infinite 
value for the student. 

On matters which are still controversial, for instance, whether 
the Allies would have been wiser to accept Hitler’s challenge in 
September, 1938, the writers carefully avoid unconditioned judg- 
ments. Thus the weakness of the Siegfried Line in 1938 is 
matched by the fact that the French possessed no forces of the 
kind which could have been certain to pierce it; Russian offers 
of support are weighed against the difficulties of intervention 
through Poland or Rumania; the opposition of either of these 
countries to Russian moves is indicated as a necessary counter- 
balance to the fact that this was the last time when the Czech 
divisions were available; and the limitations of the German 
army and the doubts of the German General Staff are qualified 
by the fact that these things were not known to the Western 
powers at this time. Thus the volume lives up to the reputation 
of previous Surveys for full scholarly presentation of fact to 
back careful generalization which never becomes dogmatic. 


The Royal Military College of Canada, R. A. PRESTON 
Kingston, Ontario. 


THE REBIRTH OF AUSTRIA. By Richard Hiscocks. 1953. (Toronto: 
Oxford. ix, 263pp. $3.75) 


To those who know Europe well, there are few more attractive 
countries than Austria. Both the country and the people are 
an endless delight. The most hardened traveller soon yields to 
the beauty and the romance of the countryside. The people are 
as attractive as the country they inhabit. Whether they greet 
you with the more sophisticated “Guten Tag” of the urban 
dweller, or the delightful “Griiss Gott” of the countryman one 
soon discovers the meaning of the word Gemiitlichkeit. It is 


everywhere. 

That such a country and such a people should have suffered 
the misfortunes that they have suffered in the last forty years 
is part of the irony of life. There seems to be no element of 
justice in it. It happened, and it can be explained; but it is 
impossible to show that it was a fate that this people deserved. 
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After the defeat of the first world war came the hardships 
(especially for the city of Vienna) of the twenties, when the 
country was left as a pathetic survival of the Hapsburg Empire. 
After nearly twenty years of a precarious existence, Austria 
disappeared into Hitler’s Reich in April, 1938. Vienna became 
a provincial city and the Austrian state disappeared both ad- 
ministratively and economically. In 1945, at the end of the 
second world war, Austria was again left in a truly desperate 
situation. She was freed from the Nazis but she was again 
occupied by the four victorious powers. From the east came 
the Russians, from the north and west, the Americans, the British 
and the French. The country was without a government, some 
hundreds of thousands of her men were prisoners of war, her 
cities had been bombed, her industry was prostrate, her people 
were starving. It is hard to imagine, and it is painful, if one 
does imagine, the misery of the Austrian people in the summer 
of 1945. 

The book under review tells the story of the revival of Austria 
from the “liberation” in the Spring of 1945 until the Spring of 
1953. The author deserves both praise and thanks. Under great 
difficulties he has written a very clear and informative book 
about a very interesting and a very important subject. The 
story is interesting in itself, it is more than interesting in 
throwing light on the difficulties of reconstruction in post-war 
Europe. 

The first four chapters give a clear account of the history 
of the eight years that the book covers. It is a first-class 
summary. The following eleven chapters are taken up with 
individual problems and throw a flood of light on the difficulties 
that have beset, and still beset, the Austrian State. 

Useful as this book is it will be superseded. No person knows 
this better than the author himself. He pursued his researches 
under difficulties and he did not always have access to all the 
sources of information. Nevertheless, he has put every person 
interested in the subject in his debt. 

Perhaps it is a captious criticism but the reader sometimes 
feels that it is a rather dry account of what must—even cold 
statistics shout the fact—have been a heart-rending tragedy. 
The author has provided the facts; the reader must provide the 
imagination. 

The book is provided with a bibliography and, heaven be 
praised, with several excellent sketch maps of a size that make 
them really useful. One reader, at least, appreciated them very 
much. 


Dalhousie University G. E. WILSON 
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THE THREAT OF SOVIET IMPERIALISM. Edited by C. Grove Haines. 
1954. (Baltimore: The John Hopkins Press. xvi, 402pp. 
$5.00) 

This symposium contains twenty papers given at a conference 
in 1953 sponsored by the School of Advanced International 
Studies. Contributors include George Kennan, George Morgan 
and other officers, past and present, of the United States govern- 
ment, together with other American, and a few British, special- 
ists on Soviet Russia. The common theme is the impact of 
Soviet Russia abroad. The first part deals with the motivations 
of Soviet policy; the second with its main techniques, trade, 
ideology, diplomacy and force; the third is an assessment of 
Soviet strength, economic, scientific and military; the fourth and 
fifth discuss Soviet policies in specific areas of world conflict. 


The book has a special interest in offering a broad array of 
American opinion, especially official or quasi-official opinion be- 
low the highest level of government, and in thus suggesting the 
direction of responsible thinking in Washington concerning the 
problem of the Soviet Union. The approach is a broad one, 
with special attention devoted, not only to the problems posed 
by Soviet strength, but also to the challenge offered by Soviet 
ideology and the communist movement in a world of many un- 
solved problems. To Kennan, for example, “the Soviet threat is 
only a function and expression of the West’s own weakness,” 
although the force of this conclusion is somewhat modified by 
his belief that only in Asia is the danger primarily ideological, 
whereas in Europe it is almost exclusively military. One could 
only wish that this type of thinking was more often reflected 
at the topmost level of power in Washington, especially in regard 
to the problems of Asia. 


Two contributions are of special interest in the assessment 
of Soviet motivations, in particular the relationship of Soviet 
ideology to policy: those of George Morgan, foreign service of- 
ficer, and Mose L. Harvey, of the Department of State’s Division 
of Research for USSR and Eastern Europe. Both stress the im- 
portance of ideology in Soviet foreign policy. At the same time 
both avoid simple conclusions drawn from the ideology, and at- 
tempt a realistic analysis of its nature, its relationship to power 
and Russian traditions, and its application in concrete policy. 
Harvey, however, concludes that Russian leaders can not seek a 
genuine east-west settlement as long as they remain Bolsheviks. 
This somewhat rigid conclusion does not augur too well for 
American willingness to seek a settlement by negotiation. This 
approach is somewhat typical of the general tenor of the volume, 
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which tends to accept the inevitability of conflict, although not 
of war, and does not include spokesmen of a less catastrophic 
view of the future. 


Dartmouth College, N.H., July, 1954 H. GORDON SKILLING 


SovieT Empire. The Turks of Central Asia and Stalinism. By 
Olaf Caroe. 1953. (London and Toronto: Macmillan. x, 
300pp. Maps. $5.00) 


In Soviet Empire, Sir Olaf Caroe propounds the thesis that 
the Turks of Central Asia have a history and a tradition of 
culture which is both unique and significant, inhabiting, as they 
do, one of the world’s “regions of overlap” and linking Western 
Communism with that of China. This study of the remote, 
Central Asian Republics is based on the assertion that “.. . it 
has suited the new rulers to exploit old tendencies and impose a 
system of isolation even more rigorous than that which existed 
in ancient times.” 

In a work where one might have looked for some broad 
interpretation of Soviet colonial policy it is disappointing to find 
that this is Sir Olaf Caroe’s main conclusion on the subject. 
Possibly part of his difficulty has been his limited sources. 
Sceptical of all Soviet material, he has relied heavily on one 
Zeki Velidi Togan, a disillusioned Bashkirian emigré of the 
twenties, together with other refugees of the old and the new 
emigration. These people, he cautions us, hold “a patriots’ vision 
of their land .. . suffering under a yoke, cruel and intolerable.” 
Despite these admonitions Sir Olaf subscribes to the patriot’s 
view of the Eastern Turks, isolated from Islam, struggling 
bravely to defend the traditions of their race. 

Here is a contemporary study of the Soviet Union with no 
mention of Isaac Deutscher’s name, for example, in the biblio- 
graphy. Stalin: A Political Biography would provide a healthy 
antidote to Togan. Stalin, it will be remembered, was associated 
with the nationality problem from the earliest days of the 
revolution, and even before. Soviet Empire scarcely alludes to 
Stalin’s réle in Central Asian policy except to recall Togan’s 
prejudiced account of a meeting with Stalin: 


He was very friendly, and it seemed as if his heart burned for 
the Eastern Turks. . . . He himself, he said, was the son of a 
Georgian nationalist; that is why he understood us so well. . 
I was obliged to remind myself that this man . .. was in no wise 
to be trusted . . . no good was to be expected from him. 
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Whether or not we trust Stalin’s words they are significant. 
This Georgian nationalist imposed what was, in some ways, an 
Asiatic revolution on Moscow, as well as the reverse. 

Part III of Soviet Empire attempts to assess the accomplish- 
ments of Soviet rule in this part of the world. Here again the 
picture seems incomplete. For example, Sir Olaf ascribes the 
destruction of nomadism to mere “irrational dislike.” But such 
measures were necessary if it is true that in this newly in- 
dustralized area one in three of the population are now town 
dwellers. Again, the author makes much of the fact that “in 
comparison with the pioneer work done in earlier times railway 
construction by the Soviets in central Asia has lagged far be- 
hind.” Comparisons of Soviet with Tsarist efforts are mis- 
leading, if only because, in the twentieth century, air transport 
has put the railway in a different relative place. Again, there 
is Sir Olaf’s inconsistent criticism of the irrigation schemes, so 
dear to Soviet propagandists. The worst he can say here is 
that “an effort is being made to do too many things at once.” 

Broader terms of reference and a greater reliance on the 
interpretation of Soviet sources would make some of the author’s 
conclusions appear less self-contradictory. For example, in his 
all too brief analysis of the nature of Russion colonialism Sir 
Olaf relies, again, on the disparagements of Togan: 


The Russian pursues tactics ... of pretending to be the friend 
of the people among whom he comes. He presents himself as their 
brother, tries to combine their blood with his in marriage, and 
creeps into intimacy with them. He knows how to suit his language, 
literature, music and architecture to the native taste . .. adopts 
the mannerisms of Asia. This elastic character and tact is the most 
menacing side of Russia’s domination of Turkistan. 


This is not quite consistent with the assertion that the new 
rulers have “imposed a system of isolation even more vigorous 
than that which existed in ancient times.” 

And do the Central Asian Republics truly embody a great 
national impulse toward self-identification? It is with this theme 
the book begins and ends. “Other nations, resting on their 
prophets, have preserved a tradition, spiritual and political, 
against all oppressors. Then why not the Eastern Turks?” In 
spite of Sir Olaf’s informative historical chapters, it is difficult to 
think of Central Asia in terms of any single tradition or any 
single nation. The political aspirations of Tartars, Bashkirs or 
Turkmens were apparently very primitive and the history of the 
Turanian basin is, in Sir Olaf’s words, “extraordinarily 
confusing.” 
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The book concludes with the hope that Communism has 
provided the needed impact to break down the stratification 
represented by the Islamic tradition and to unleash a new force 
in world affairs. “Life moves forward,” Sir Olaf concludes, “and 
nothing can prevent a nation from developing.” One is facinated 
by the procession of magic names, Oxus and Jaxartes, Samarkand 
and Bukhara. But is there really some great, underlying herit- 
age? Let Sir Olaf answer this himself, for his descriptive powers 
are one of the most attractive aspects of this interesting study. 
Our final impression is of “ ... past glories, a string of flat- 
roofed cities, fed by a rich but scanty cultivation, the haunt of a 
narrow bigotry, and dominated by minarets which served for the 
execution of criminals and the call to prayer alike.” 


Ottawa M. A. PHILLIPS 


THE ALLIES AND THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. By Robert D. Warth. 
1954. (Durham: Duke University Press. vii, 294pp. $4.50) 


Robert D. Warth has given a useful new account of revolu- 
tionary Russia’s first year of relations with the Allies, up to the 
time of the separate peace of Brest Litovsk with the Central 
Powers. The author’s approach tends to be more narrative than 
analytical; his writing of Tsarist Russia and the World is an 
unpretentious background sketch and might indeed have been 
more readable if Dr. Warth had resisted the temptation to remind 
readers that the Sarajevo assassination was only the immediate 
and not the underlying cause of the World War. One may sus- 
pect that most students of history can dispense with the gratuit- 
ous enlightenment about the Russian Revolution having its 
inception long before the exhaustion of the Tsarist dynasty in 
1917. 

Dr. Warth is at pains to show the fatuous inability of West- 
ern diplomacy to understand what new forces were at work in 
Russia. Time after time Allied representatives, with very few 
exceptions, failed to grasp the significance of the acts and utter- 
ances of the Russian revolutionary leaders. The author has 
aptly called this dismal period of frustration and deceit the fiasco 
of Western diplomacy. The seeds were sown for the rank weeds 
of distrust and animosity which have poisoned East-West rela- 
tions to the present day. Perhaps other paths should have been 
followed, but it is hard to see how the Allies could have felt 
otherwise towards the apostate that not only broke faith, but 
repudiated the cause and openly exhorted the peoples of the 
world to revolution. If Russia was treated as an Ishmael it was 
not exclusively the fault o. the West. 
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In reading about the prolonged fateful negotiations at Brest 
Litovsk we miss the significance of the role of Trotsky who, by 
his wavering on the one hand and pointless obstinacy on the 
other, permitted the Central Powers to gain their objectives. 
If the Allies brought on future trouble for the free world by their 
unrealistic attitude, what is the judgment about the cynical 
policy of calculated villainy carried out by Imperial Germany in 
respect to the Bolshevik state at its inception? Dr. Warth’s book 
is a serviceable addition of impartial writing to the immense body 
of literature on the Bolshevik Revolution and is all the more 
welcome because it deals chiefly with diplomacy and foreign 
policy. In a subsequent edition it might be useful to add a few 
more explanatory foot-notes. For example, ‘Cadets’ are not 
connected with cadets of any kind and some readers might 
wonder why. The author should also avoid referring to the 
Russian Tsar and his consort as the “royal couple,” and in the 
same spirit advance ‘“monarchical” Germany to Imperial 
Germany. 


University of British Columbia J. ST.CLAIR-SOBELL 


THE WORLD WHEAT ECONOMY 1885-1939. By Wilfred Malen- 
baum. 1953. (Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. xiv, 
262pp. $7.85) 


Wheat is the main foodstuff handled in international trade, 
a trade which affects the well being of more people than that in 
any other commodity. Much effort has been applied over the 
years to devising controls of wheat production and distribution. 
Mr. Malenbaum examines the statistics of wheat production and 
distribution with a view to determining major causes. His 
analysis covers the entire period, down to the outbreak of the 
second World War, for which adequate statistics are available, 
though there are many gaps which impose limitations on the 
deductive method. Hardly anything, for instance, is available 
on production in the Soviet Union, and Mr. Malenbaum assumes 
that Russia will not become an important factor in world trade 
in wheat. He also assumes that the United States, lately the 
largest exporter, will remain in that position. 

Some remarkable changes have occurred. Wheat production, 
which has more than doubled since 1885, has increased 12 per 
cent. since 1939. This is somewhat in excess of the rate of 
growth of world population. Four countries provide 95 per cent. 


of world wheat exports. They are the United States, Canada, 
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Australia and Argentina. Exports averaged 565 million bushels 
annually before the war, and 850 million bushels since. Of pre- 
war exports, the United States provided less than 10 per cent., 
but now half of Europe’s imports are in American wheat. Canada 
and the United States furnish 70 per cent. of the wheat the 
world buys today, and the figure before the war was 25 per cent. 
The key fact here is that, in world trade, wheat is mainly a 
dollar purchase. 

European imports have risen from 400 million bushels annu- 
ally before the war to 600 million bushels. Outside Europe, 
wheat has made notable inroads into traditional rice markets, due 
in part to poor rice crops. But this new market develops very 
slowly. However, Japan and Korea now need about 100 million 
bushels annually, a sixfold increase. Since the United States 
became the leading exporter, the pattern of world trade has 
changed. It is American aid that has made possible the immense 
increase in exports, by furnishing many countries with the means 
to pay. Unless American aid continues, it follows, a world sur- 
plus situation is inevitable as long as production remains at 
present high levels, particularly in the United States. At the 
moment, of course, American policy is to halt “aid” in favour 
of ‘trade not aid.” 

Mr. Malenbaum’s thesis finds support in several directions. 
For more than fifty years there has been a growing disequili- 
brium in supply and demand. This is not, however, an economic 
phenomenon. It is due to social and political factors. Land 
hunger led to settlement of extensive new wheat lands in the 
late nineteenth century. “Expanded wheat output was really an 
incidental result” of the “urge to develop which possessed men 
and their governments.” This lends no support to the popular 
view that men are driven by a Malthusian urge to seek more food. 
And it is doubtless true that demand for wheat cannot be isolated 
from governmental action. Supply as well is derived from simi- 
lar causes. Yet the lesson of history gives comfort, for mankind 
has ample capacity to continue to expand wheat acreage and 
yields. 

At this point, a question arises of the value of an international 
agreement such as the exporting and importing nations have had 
since 1949. This agreement, according to Mr. Malenbaum, 
demonstrates the possibility of international co-operation in 
wheat. But: “It cannot be argued that the International Wheat 
Agreement has contributed importantly either to increasing or 
stabilizing the world price of wheat, or to expanding the inter- 
national trade in wheat.” In essence, the Agreement means a 
subsidy of sales by exporting countries. An increase in demand 
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depends on improvement in living standards and economic pro- 
gress in less developed areas, but this demand can be effective 
only when it is backed by dollar purchasing power. Europe today 
cannot pay for its needed imports out of its own resources, which 
are strained by rearmament. 

The prospect, therefore, is not pleasing. It is up to the 
United States. Will foreign aid continue? ‘Given the extensive 
background of postwar aid, it is certain that domestic pressures 
will result in new programs to provide ‘markets’ for exportable 
supplies of American wheat.” What the successor to war loans, 
peace loans, “aid short of war”, lend-lease and finally foreign aid 
since 1946 is going to be, Mr. Malenbaum has no idea. But he is 
probably right that a political compulsion exists in the U.S. farm 
bloc to propose such a successor. His thesis suggests that wheat 
producers might profitably pay more attention to U.S. policy than 
to efficiency in production, and there is a large element of political 
realism in this. It needs to be qualified by another political prob- 
ability, that few governments of either exporting or importing 
nations are likely to embrace it as the sole foundation of their 
policies. 


Toronto B. T. RICHARDSON 


CILLA. NOTES 


BERNARD KEBLE SANDWELL—The death on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 7, 1954, of B. K. Sandwell, removed a strong, seminal figure 
from the Canadian literary and journalistic world. His contri- 
bution to the growth of informed and critical Canadian public 
opinion on Canada and world affairs helped in no small measure 
to create the atmosphere in which the C.I.I.A. has flourished 
in recent years. More particularly, the Institute is indebted to 
him for his invaluable services as chairman of the Journal Ad- 
visory Committee, 1951-54. 

We mourn his loss and offer our sympathy to his widow and 
family. 


ANNUAL STUDY CONFERENCE—The 22nd Annual Study Con- 
ference of the C.ILI.A. will be held in Toronto, June 4-5, 1955. 
The theme of the discussions will be “Canada, The Common- 
wealth and the United States.” Mr. Escott Reid, Canadian High 
Commissioner to India, will be the guest speaker at the annual 
banquet. 
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